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NO. VII.—-CONSECRATION OF THE. SCOTCH BISHOPS. 


Who then, uncall’d by Thee, 

Dare touch Thy Spouse, Thy very self below ? 
Or who dare count him summoned worthily, 
Except Thine hand and seal he show ? 

Where can Thy seal be found. 
But on the chosen seed, from age to aye 
By Thine anointed heralds duly crowi'd, 
As Kings and Priests Thy war to wage? 

—Keble. 

JAMES was warmly received by his new subjects, who accom- 
panied their demonstrations of joy with an exhibition of 
respect and courtesy to which he had hitherto been a stranger. 
Amid festivity and the weighty cares of the regal office, how- 
ever, he did not lose sight of the welfare of the Scottish Kirk. 
With more earnest zeal than ever, and with increased confi- 
dence arising from his elevated position, he applied himself to 
its better establishment and the remedying of its deplorable 
deficiencies. We must not suppose that it needed a personal 
acquaintance with the English hierarchy and ritual to open his 
eyes to the frightful disorders and lamentable defects of the 
Scotch Reformation as hitherto conducted. In his Basilicon 
Doron, addressed to his eldest son Henry, and first printed in 
the year 1600, he expresses himself in very plain language as 
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to the ultra-Presbyterians. They were, he says, “a people 
which, refusing to be called Anabaptists, too much participated 
of their humours, not only agreeing with them in their general 
rule, the contempt of the civil magistrate, and in leaning to their 
own dreams, imaginations, and revelations ; but particularly in 
accounting all men profane that agree not in their fancies; in 
making for any particular question of the polity of their 
Church as much commotion as if the article of the Trinity 
was called in question ; in making the Scriptures to be ruled 
by their consciences, and not their consciences by the Scrip- 
tures ; in accounting everybody ethnics and publicans, unwor- 
thy of enjoying the benefit of breathing, much less to partici- 
pate with them in the Sacraments, that denies the least jot of 
their grounds; and of suffering king, people, law, and all, to 
be trodden under foot, before the least jot of their ground be 
impugned ; in preferring such holy wars to an ungodly peace ; 
and not only in resisting Christian princes, but denying to 
pray for them, for, say. they, prayer must come by faith, and it 
is not revealed that Gop will hear their prayers for such a 
prince.” “They used commonly to tell people in their sermons 
that all kings and princes were naturally enemies to the lib- 
erty of the Church, and could never patiently bear the yoke of 
Christ. Therefore he counsels the prince to take heed of such 
puritans, whom he calls the very pest of the Church and Com- 
monwealth, whom no deserts can oblige, neither oaths nor 
promises bind; breathing nothing but sedition and calumnies ; 
aspiring without measure, railing without reason, and making 
their own imagination the square of their conscience.” (Ste- 
phen’s Hist. Vol. 1, p.413.) In this beautiful and masterly por- 
trait we sce the results of much painful experience, which 
enabled him to draw from the very life. 

In the Hampton Court Conference, held in 1604, he dis- 
played a decided Church spirit, combined with much shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, and a clear appreciation of the questions 
put in issue, and of the ultimate scope of the demands of the 
Puritans. At the opening of the Conference he expressed his 
thankfulness to Almighty God “for bringing him into the 
promised land where religion was purely professed, where he 
sat among grave, learned, and discreet men ; not as before else- 
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where a king without state, without honour, without order, 
where beardless boys would brave him to his face.” At the 
conclusion he addressed Dr. Reynolds and his colleagues, the 
disputants on the Puritan side, with sound wisdom and discre- 
tion : 

“ Obedience and humility are the marks of good men; such 
I believe you to be: but it feareth me that many of your sort 
are humourous, and too busy in the perverting of others. The 
exceptions taken against the Communion-book, as I perceive, 
are matters of mere weakness, and they who are discreet will 
be gained with time, by gentle persuasions; or, if they be 
undiscreet, better it is to remove them, than to have the Church 
troubled with their contentions. For the Bishops I will 
answer, that it is not their purpose presently and out of hand 
to force obedience, but by fatherly admonitions and conferences 
to induce such as are disaffected. But if any be of an opposite 
and turbulent spirit, I will have them enforced to a conformity. 
Neither tell me that the wearing of a surplice or using the 
cross in Baptism, will diminish the credit of ministers that 
have formerly disallowed the same; for that is just the Scot- 
tish argument ; when any thing was concluded that suited not 
with their humour, the only reason why they would not obey 
was, that it stood not with their credit to yield, having been 
so long of a contrary opinion. I will none cf that, but that 
a time be limited by the Bishops of every Diocese to such, and 
they that will not yield, whatsoever they are, let them be 
removed, for we must not prefer the credit of a few persons to 
the general peace of the Church.” It is a well known fact that 
afew noisy and factious individuals can always make consid- 
erable disturbance, and give infinite trouble to the peaceable 
and well-disposed. And so it was in this instance. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood, who has recorded the speech of James 
last given, informs us that he was told by Archbishop Ban- 
croft, several years afterwards, that out of nine thousand cler- 
gymen in England but forty-nine had been deposed for their 
obstinate non-conformity. And yet these creatures talked as 
if they were the whole Church ! . 

The king saw clearly the great benefits that would arise 
from a complete union of the two kingdoms, and brought the 
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subject before the Parliaments of the respective countries. 
Commissioners were appointed on both sides to deliberate and 
propose terms, and articles were actually agreed upon: but 
the national pride and jealousy of the Scotch frustrated the 
plan, and it was allowed to drop. 

It is stated on Presbyterian authority that some of the 
Scotch Commissioners proposed the insertion of a clause pro- 
viding for the maintenance of their system in doctrine and dis- 
cipline, but that it was unceremoniously rejected by the rest. 
This greatly alarmed the high-flying portion of the sect, and 
their alarm was increased by the postponement of the General 
Assembly that year. Accordingly they determined that they 
would meet next year (1605) whether allowed or not, and a 
mock assembly of “the sincerer sort” was convened at Aber- 
deen, which delegates from nine out of the whole fifty Presby- 
teries attended. They attempted to get to business but were 
peremptorily forbidden by Sir Alexander Straiton, of Lauriston, 
the royal commissioner. After some discussion they showed 
their teeth by adjourning over to September, of their own mere 
motion, in spite of Lauriston’s prohibition. The only result 
was that Messrs. John Forbes and John Welsh, two of the 
most violent, were tried for treason before the Lord Justice 
Depute and others of the council, declined the judicature as 
usual, were found guilty, and imprisoned at the king’s pleasure ; 
and so ended this farce of Aberdeen. 

In July, 1606, an act of Parliament was passed, declaring 
the king’s supremacy “over all estates, persons, and causes 
within his kingdom” (of Scotland) ; and also another, restor- 
ing “the estate of Bishops to their ancient and accustomed 
honours, dignities, prerogatives, lands, estates, &c., as the same 
was in the Reformed Kirk at any time before the act of annex- 
ation” of 1587. The Presbyterians sent in a protest against 
this act by the hands of Andrew Melville. Having in some 
way or other, and with much difficulty, obtained admission, he 
with his usual audacity attempted to make a speech, but of 
course was immediately expelled as guilty of a gross contempt. 

James now summoned the Titulars, Gladstanes of St. 
Andrews, Spottiswoode of Glasgow, and others of the order, 
together with Andrew and James Melville, and six others of 
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the same views, to a conference on the affairs of the Kirk. 
At its opening, in September, several of the English prelates 
and nobles were present, and James Melville requested that 
they might withdraw, as the king might be offended if they 
expressed themselves with their usual freedom before such wit- 
nesses. This he promptly refused, and desired them to speak 
in a respectful and discreet manner. One of the test questions 
was the legality of the pretended Assembly at Aberdeen. The 
Titulars condemned it as illegal; some of the other ministers 
evaded a direct answer; but our friend Andrew, getting into 
one of his usual passions, burst out into a red-hot diatribe in 
favour of its legality and authority, and completely out-talked 
the advocate, Sir Thomas Hamilton. James saw the useless- 
ness of any more conferences in his presence, and directed 
some of the Scotch officials then in London to attend to the 
business. 

But in order to enlighten the minds of these pugnacious per- 
sonages, James appointed several of the most eminent of the 
English divines to deliver sermons in the Chapel Royal on the 
polity and ceremonies of the Church, and with exquisite cru- 
elty insisted on the attendance of Melville and his colleagues. 
His emotions may be more readily imagined than described, 
while Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, demonstrated the supremacy 
of Bishops above Presbyters, and the confusions arising in the 
Church from parity ; while Buckeridge, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, “handled soundly ” the royal supremacy in causes 
ecclesiastical; while Andrews, Bishop of Chichester, “ con- 
firmed the power of kings in convocating synods and coun- 
cils”; and, keenest cut of all, Dr. King, subsequently Bishop 
of London, “ proved lay elders to have no place or office in the 
Church, and the late device to be without all manner of precept 
or example in Scripture, or in antiquity.” At length his suf: 
ferings became intolerable, and his inward ebullitions found 
vent. He was commanded to attend Divine service on the 
Feast of St. Michael (whom McCrie, with equal wit and 
decency, calls one of the Dit Minorum Gentium of the Church 
of England), at the Chapel Royal, and the Holy Communion 
appears to have been administered. We are sorry to say that 
he seems, from his biographer’s account, to have been in a most 
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unchristian frame of mind during the solemn ceremonial. We 
very much fear that the serious call of the exhortation was lost 
upon him, that he did not confess his sins with an humble and 
penitent heart, nor join heartily in singing praises to “ the 
strength” of his “salvation ;” and he certainly did not illus- 
trate Goldsmith’s description,— 

“And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 


Alas! he saw Bishops and clergy in their appropriate robes ; 
and on the altar two “ blind” (i. e. clasped) prayer books, two 
chalices, and two candlesticks with candles unlighted ; and he 
heard “ all kinds of music ” (probably the groundless imagina- 
tion of an untutored ear), and beheld the king and queen pre- 
sent their offerings kneeling. He entertained, too, the curious 
fancy that the service was made extraordinarily long on pur- 
pose to plague him—bless his poor brain. So he returned to 
his lodgings ina state of boiling indignation, and forthwith 
indited a scurrilous Latin epigram of six lines, which relieved 
him mightily. It speedily got into circulation, of course with- 
out his knowledge or consent, and, as our readers may be 
pleased to have some idea of it, we append a translation given 
by McCrie, which does full justice to the original : 


“ Why stand thus, on the royal altar high, 

Two closed books, blind lights, two basins dry ? 

Doth England hold Gop’s mind and worship close, 

Blind of her sight and buried in her dross? 

Doth she, with chapel put in Romish dress, 

The purple whore religiously express? ” 

This production, contemptible and scurrilous as it was, was 

a libel by the law of England, and moreover exposed its author 
to the penalties prescribed for the offence of “ scandalum mag- 
natum.” Its author was consequently summoned before the 
English Privy Council on the 3Uth of November. With his 
wonted perversity and audacity he availed himself of this 
opportunity to bear a decided testimony in favour of Melville- 
ism. He not only freely acknowledged his bantling, but he 
also justified it. He spluttered fiercely about the “ supersti- 
tious vanity ” of the Church of England, and finally asserted 
his claim as a free born Scotchman to an entire freedom from 
their jurisdiction! Archbishop Bancroft, with mildness and 
dignity, began to point out to him his position, when Melville, 
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in high fury, behaved “more like a madman than a Christian 
divine.” He flew up to the primate, seized him by his lawn 
sleeves, which he shook and called “ popish rags,” and poured 
forth a torrent of the foulest abuse. Others of the council 
who interfered were assailed in the same manner ; and he was 
finally remanded for a further hearing. He was again brought 
up in April, 1607, when he conducted himself in the same fran- 
tic mode, and was committed to the Tower as a state prisoner. 
Four years imprisonment gave his passions time to cool, and 
then, at the intercession of the Duke of Bouillon, he was 
allowed to retire to France, and occupy a professorship in the 
College of Sedan. Here he languished in quiet obscurity, 
enlivened by one or two squabbles with his colleagues, and 
died in 1622. James Melville was ordered to reside at Ber- 
wick, and the other six were sent to remote districts in Scot- 
land. 

While these turbulent souls were exhibiting their bad man- 
ners and small discretion in England, the king summoned an 
Assembly at Linlithgow, in December, and it was attended by 
one hundred and twenty-nine ministers. At the king’s recom- 
mendation it was ordered, that for the future the Presbyteries 
should be presided over by constant moderators, and that the 
titulars should be such in the Presbyteries in which they 
respectively resided. Only four voted against this proposition ; 
four others did not vote because, as they said, they had no com- 
mission; and two were undecided. One of the opponents 
declared he saw “the horns of the mitre” in the back ground, 
and happily he was a good prophet, as we shall see. 

In the following year, the most disgraceful disturbances took 
place in the synods of Perth and Fife, from the refusal of the 
“sincerer sort” to obey this ordinance of the Assembly. The 
same game was attempted in the synod of Glasgow, but the 
firmness of the Earl of Abercorn, the royal commissioner, put 
an immediate stop to it, and the titular, Spottiswoode, was 
appointed. Row (an appropriate name), the ringleader of the 
riot in the Perth synod, had to abscond to avoid arrest, and 
some others were declared rebels. This administration of the 
Jaw had an excellent effect in promoting quietness. 

In an Assembly, held at Linlithgow in 1608, the Marquis of 
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Huntley was excommunicated, and a supplication presented to 
the king for more stringent laws against the Papists, e. g. that 
no favour should be shown them by the officers of State ; that 
the Privy Council should not meddle with causes ecclesiastical, 
nor “discharge the processes led by ministers against Papists 
and other contemners of Church discipline” ; that such as 
were excommunicated be put in close prison, and none have 
access to them but such as are known to be “ of sound relig- 
ion”; and that all imported books should be seized by the 
searchers of ships, where such ships might arrive, and shown 
to the minister of that place, who of course was to decide as to 
their further destiny. 

The petition was graciously received by James, with a com- 
plimentary comparison between this meeting and the mock one 
of Aberdeen ; and he promised to submit it to a Convention 
of the Estates, to be convened for the purpose. The Conven- 
tion met in January following, and passed acts respecting the 
education of the young, and the sequestration of the effects of 
persons excommunicated to the king’s use. These were rati- 
fied by the Parliament in June following. It was further 
enacted that the Bishops should be restored to the civil juris- 
diction their predecessors had before the Reformation in cases 
of divorce, and in all causes spiritual and ecclesiastical within 
their Dioceses, and with authority to appoint commissaries. 
Another act related to the decent apparel of Bishops and min- 
isters; and another yet was directed against scandalous 
speeches and libels. 

We come now to the Assembly of Glasgow (June, 1610), 
which passed some important resolutions. The titular of that 
city opened with a sermon in which occurred the following 
sensible remarks : “I will say no more than this, that religion 
must not be entertained after the manner it was brought into 
this land. It was brought in by confusion, it must be enter- 
tained by order: it was brought into the land against author- 
ity, it must be entertained by authority.” He was chosen 
moderator, and the meeting enacted “that each Bishop should 
be moderator in all his Diocesan synods ; no sentence of abso- 
lution or excommunication to be allowed without his knowl- 
edge and approval: he was to receive letters of presentation 
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to vacant parishes, and testimonials as to character, ability, and 
qualifications ; to have the sole power of deposition ; to per- 
form visitations ; to be subject in life, &c., to the General 
Assembly, and if found guilty to be deposed with the king’s 
consent ; to be at least forty years of age, and an “ actual 
teaching minister” of ten years’ standing. No General 
Assembly to be allowed without the royal permission, and no 
minister to speak publicly or privately against the resolutions 
of that meeting under pain of deprivation.” More than 130 
members voted for these resolutions ; five voted against them, 
and seven refused to vote. The Earls of Huntley and Errol, 
at the time imprisoned, made a qualified submission, and were 
allowed to go home. The Earl of Angus, being conscien- 
tiously attached to the Romish faith, was allowed to retire to 
France. Calderwood styles this “a woful assembly,” and 
McCrie and Hetherington raise their harsh clamours loud in 
doleful chorus. Could higher commendation be bestowed ? 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of this meeting, some mem- 
bers of the synods of Fife and Lothian gave their voices still 
for war. In the former synod, one or two zealous factionists 
pretended ignorance of the decrees passed at Glasgow, and 
demanded that they should be read. When their wish had 
been granted “they professed themselves not satisfied,’ but 
with more discretion than common, said “they would wait till 
the Lorp should send a better time.” In the latter synod, 
where the same Titular (St. Andrew’s) presided, some declared 
that they would not obey his jurisdiction, but he stoutly replied, 
“Obey or not upon your own peril, for ye know it,” and it 
seems he had no more trouble. Calderwood grumbles out the 
admission that in the other synods the Bishops met with “ little 
resistance, howbeit great murmuring and much malcontent- 
ment”; “they had become so awful with their grandeur and 
the king’s assistance.” 

About fifty years had now passed amid turmoil and confu- 
sion of the most grievous kind, in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
so-called Reformation had proved a lamentable failure. Some, 
as Knox, validly ordained presbyters but intolerably presump- 
tuous and self-willed, had left the old paths of scriptural truth 
and primitive antiquity, followed a phantom of their own 
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imagination, and usurped powers which they had no right to 
exercise. Others, as Melville, destitute of all authority to 
minister in sacred things, and enamoured of the ingenious 
invention of the Genevan dictator, had overthrown the crude 
system of Knox to substitute their Dagon in its place. The 
ill-constructed temple they raised for its accommodation was 
daubed with untempered mortar, and soon fell to pieces. An 
uncouth and ill-contrived structure succeeded, presenting in 
some of its features an indistinct outline of the Church of 
Christ ; but its foundation stones were hewn out by lay hands, 
and had no cohering power, no valid connection with the 
great “Head of the Corner.” In the good Providence of 
God these evils were now to be remedied, and a true branch 
of the one Vine was to be planted in Scotland by virtue of the 
Apostolical succession, after centuries of error and superstition, 
and half a century of misrule and sacrilege. 

In September, 1610, in compliance with the royal mandate, 
John Spottiswoode, Titular Archbishop of Glasgow, proceeded 
to London in company with Andrew Lamb, Titular Bishop of 
Brechin, and Gavin Hamilton, of Galloway. When they 
appeared before the king he declared to them the weighty 
object for which he had summoned them. “ He had, to his 
great charge, recovered the Bishoprics forth of the hands of 
those that possessed them, and bestowed the same upon such 
as he hoped should prove worthy of their places; but since he 
could not make them Bishops, nor could they assume that honour to 
themselves, and that in Scotland there was not a sufficient num- 
ber to enter charge by consecration, he had called them to 
England, that, being consecrated themselves, they might at their 
return give ordination to those at home, and so the adversaries’ 
mouths be stopped, who said that he did take upon him to cre- 
ate Bishops, and bestow spiritual offices, which he never did 
nor would he presume to do, acknowledging that authority to 
belong to Curist alone, and those He had authorized with His power.” 

In reply they professed the utmost readiness to obey his 
desires, but expressed the fear that their consecration by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York might give rise to the 
claim of the subjection of the Scotch Church to that of Eng- 
land. To avoid this, neither of those prelates acted as conse- 
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crators. The grace of Episcopal orders was conferred in the 
Chapel of London House, on the 21st October, 1610, by George 
Abbott, Bishop of London, Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Ely, 
and James Montague, Bishop of Bath and Wells. The Arch- 
bishop states that previous to the consecration the Bishop of 
Ely objected that they ought first to be ordained priests, as 
having no ordination to that office ; and that Bancroft replied, 
where Bishops could not be had, ordination by Presbyters 
must be esteemed lawful. Another version of the reply, and 
one far more worthy of the learning and consistency of the 
primate is, That he held there was no necessity, because there 
were several instances in the early Church, of persons being 
ordained Bishops per saltum, i. e., without passing through the 
lower degrees, as, for example, St. Ambrose. We must here 
give a striking illustration of James Melville’s knowledge and 
veracity. He asserts the Bishops were consecrated “ with 
anointing of oil and other ceremonies, just according to the 
English fashion and Pontifical Papists.” This is so notorious 
an untruth, there being no such ceremony in the service, that 
we cannot but admire the inventive power and stupid malig- 
nity of this paltry scribbler. 

Having been honorably entertained in England, the newly 
consecrated Bishops returned home, and on the 13th of January 
ensuing, in the parish church of St. Andrew’s, they consecrated 
George Gladstanes Archbishop of that See, and at the same 
time James Law, Bishop of Orkney. On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, at Leith, the primate, with others, consecrated Peter 
Blackburn Bishop of Aberdeen, Alexander Douglas of Moray, 
George Graham of Dunblane, David Lindsay of Ross, Alex- 
ander Forbes of Caithness, Alexander Lindsay of Dunkeld, 
John Campbell of Argyle, and Andrew Knox of the Isles. 
Thus, in the gracious permission of the Great Head of the 
Church, duly commissioned successors to the Apostles were 
restored to Scotland, so long punished by their withdrawal. 
In accordance with the teaching of Scripture, and the practice 
of the primitive Church, she was blessed with Bishops to rule 
the flock of Christ within her borders, and duly call and 


ordain those who sought to be admitted as its pastors and 
teachers. 
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A short time previous to this the king had appointed 
“a Court of High Commission,” for taking cognizance of 
causes Ecclesiastical. Besides the Archbishops and Bishops 
some of the most eminent of the nobility, gentry, and 
the inferior clergy were placed on it. Their powers were 
very extensive. They could censure, suspend, deprive, and 
excommunicate clergymen, and fine and imprison them, and 
also ordinary persons. However legal the appointment may 
have been, it was certainly impolitic, inasmuch as it threw 
much odium on the Bishops, and in the next reign was made 
one of the pretexts for their overthrow. 

It is remarkable with how much equanimity the consecration 
of the Bishops was received by the ministers generally. Cal- 
derwood mentions but one, John Stratton, who declaimed 
against the Episcopal office, and he was imprisoned in the cas- 
tle of Inverness. 

The Parliament held in October, 1612, ratified the acts of 
the Assembly made in 1610, especially the important provision 
that no General Assembly could be held without the permis- 
sion of the sovereign. The act of 1592, which partially estab- 
lished Presbyterianism, was wholly rescinded and annulled. 

In March, 1614, a proclamation was published for the solemn 
observance of the next Easter Day, and the administration of 
the Communion in all the parishes. Calderwood makes the 
reluctant admission “ that the most part obeyed, howbeit there 
were acts of the General Assembly against it.” 

In this year, an enthusiastic Jesuit by the name of John 
Ogilvie returned to Scotland, after more than twenty years’ 
absence, to disseminate his tenets, and was soon apprehended. 
He was several times brought before the Privy Council, and 
conducted himself with as much obstinacy and wrong headed- 
ness as did the Melvilles e¢ id genus omne. Like them he 
declined the authority of the civil judge, but, unlike them, he 
maintained the full supremacy of the Pope, both in temporal 
and spiritual matters; that the king had lost his dominion by 
trespassing on the Papal authority ; and that it was “ damna- 
ble and treason against Gop to take the oath of allegiance.” 
Being asked if it was lawful to kill the king if deposed, he 
coolly answered, “It is a question among the Doctors of the 
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Church; many hold the affirmative not improdably ; but as that 
point is not yet determined, so if it shall be concluded I will 
give my life in defence of it; and to call it unlawful I will 
not, though I should save my life by saying it.” Though 
treated with kindness, and urged to retract these abominable 
tenets, he remained invincibly obstinate, and was-condemned 
and executed as a traitor. 

Archbishop Gladstanes died in May, 1615, and Archbishop 
Spottiswoode was transferred to St. Andrew’s and the Pri- 
macy. The next year a curious question of privilege arose 
between the Scotch Church and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Abbott). The Earl of Huntley was still under sentence of 
excommunication and had been committed to Edinburgh Cas- 
tle. He was at length allowed to go to London, received with 
much favour by James, and committed to the Archbishop for 
further instruction. He professed his readiness to embrace the 
reformed faith, was absolved by the Archbishop, and admitted 
to the Communion. This excited the utmost indignation on 
the part of the Scotch prelates, and they sent a formal remon- 
strance to the king. He wrote in reply a long letter of 
explanation ; and the Primate wrote a shorter one, disclaiming 
all idea of trespassing on the authority or independence of 
their Church. He also stated that the absolution had been 
given by the advice and with the consent of the Bishop of 
Caithness, whom he regarded as their representative in this 
matter. The explanations proved satisfactory, and harmony 
was restored. It was agreed that the Earl, on his return 
to Scotland, should submit himself to the General Assem- 
bly, stipulate to bring up his children in the reformed faith, 
and to continue himself in it, and receive absolution accord- 
ing to the form of the Scotch Church. 

A General Assembly met in August, and he was absolved 
accordingly. Another Confession of Faith was adopted, said 
to be moderate in its character ; children were to be confirmed 
by the Bishop, and a Catechism was ordered to be compiled 
for their better instruction. A committee was appointed to 
frame a Liturgy for Divine service. The Holy Communion 
was ordered to be administered four times a year in cities and 
towns, and twice a year in the rural parishes. A book of 
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Canons was also directed to be drawn up, from the records of 
Assembly, and where these were defective, from the Ancient 
Canons and Ecclesiastical Convocations. An order was passed 
for the more diligent administration of ‘Infant Baptism; and 
also for the keeping of parochial registers. We see from this 
that the most diligent efforts were made to emerge from the 
disorders excited by Melville, and from the confusion created 
by Knox. But James was much displeased that some other 
judicious recommendations of his had not been acted upon and 
sanctioned by the Assembly, and he censured it severely. We 
shall find them presently in the Five /rticles of Perth. 

The king, “ with a salmon-like instinct,” to use his own 
phrase, visited Scotland in 1617, and was accompanied by 
Bishop Andrews, Dr. Laud, and other dignitaries. The Eng- 
lish service was said in the Chapel Royal, and the Holy Com. 
munion was administered to the recipients kneeling. Some of 
the Scotch clergy at first proved restive, preferring the inde- 
cent and irreverent mode to which they had been accustomed, 
but the opposition was short lived. A Parliament was held in 
June, and several acts relating to the Church were passed. 
One regulated the order for the election of Archbishops and 
Bishops to vacant Dioceses, and required the Chapter to choose 
the nominee of the King; another authorized the restitution 
of the Chapters to the Estates formerly held by them; a third 
was concerning the plantation of churches and the salaries 
of incumbents; and a fourth related to the providing all 
things necessary for the administration of the Sacrament, as 
lavers, cups, table-cloths, &c. 

James was bent on the further melioration of the Chureh’s 
discipline and mode of worship, and more than ever desirous 
to assimilate them to those of England. Accustomed for many 
years to her noble Liturgy and decent ceremonies, he felt more 
strongly the contrast presented on this visit. He had acquired 
more lofty ideas of the royal prerogative, and wished to effect 
the reforms needed by his own sole mandate. This, however, 
the Bishops and Councillors saw would be attended with many 
difficulties, and they prevailed upon him, though with much 
reluctance, to consent to the calling of the Assembly. It met 
at Aberdeen in November, 1617. After much discussion, two 
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of the proposed articles were adopted—one relating to the 
administration of the Eucharist in private, and the other pro- 
viding for the more reverent administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The other points weredeferred. The king was much 
angered at this result, which was just what he expected ; and 
did not make sufficient allowance for the difficulties with 
which the friends of good order and primitive usage had to 
contend. He desired the Archbishop, by deputy at St. 
Andrew’s, and personally at Edinburgh, to celebrate Divine 
service and preach on Christmas Day, and cause the same to 
_ be observed by all parish incumbents in those cities, under pen- 
alty of the withdrawal of their stipends if they refused. This 
latter threat reached a vulnerable spot, and they entreated the 
Archbishop to preach, and also obtain time for them to con- 
sider the matter, without loss of pay. The Archbishop good- 
naturedly obtained this indulgence for them, and performed 
the duty as required. 

In January, 1618, a proclamation was issued enjoining the 
solemn observance of Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter, 
Ascension Day, and Whitsunday. Accordingly Good Friday 
was observed in the Capital; and sermons were preached in 
all the churches. On Easter Day the Communion was admin- 
istered to the receivers kneeling, by several of the Bishops, in 
those churches which were considered as cathedrals. 

The General Assembly again met at Perth in August. The 
king’s letter was presented by Dr. Young, the Dean of West- 
minster, a Scotsman by birth. It spoke in severe terms of the 
conduct of the last meeting, and gave some plain warnings as 
to the consequences of rejecting the Articles at this time. <A 
Privy Conference, consisting of the Bishops, a number of 
nobles and gentlemen, and thirty-seven doctors and ministers, 
was appointed to consider the Articles proposed. After long 
reasonings, first in the Conference and afterwards in the 
Assembly, they were adopted on the third day by a large 
majority. They enjoined: 1. Kneeling at the Holy Commun- 
ion; 2. Administration of the same to sick and dying persons 
in their houses, in extreme necessity ; 3. Administration of 
Baptism under similar circumstances ; 4. The confirmation of 
young persons by the Bishop of the Diocese ; 5. The.observ- 
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ance of our Lorp’s “ Birth, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, and the sending down of the Hoty Guost.” These 
Articles were ordered to be read and enforced in all the par- 
ish churches in the kingdom, and proclamations were published 
in all the large towns. Yet in many places factious ministers 
refused compliance, and induced their ignorant followers to 
desert their parish churches and seek those where these very 
proper rules were violated. They were told that the Five 
Points condemned by the synod of Dort were these identical 
Articles, and they gulped down the fable with a verdant sim- 
plicity which is truly diverting. 

Parliament met in June, 1621, and ratified the Five Articles 
as their first act. When the royal assent was given, which 
was done at the close of the session by the king, or his com- 
missioner, touching the statute with the royal sceptre, a storm 
which had been long threatening burst forth, and three flashes 
of lightning were followed by as many peals of thunder, and 
then a deluge of rain ensued. The ultra-Presbyterians inter- 
preted this rare and wonderful phenomenon to be a testimony 
of the Divine displeasure ; and Churchmen answered the fools 
according to their folly by referring to the giving forth of the 
Ten Commandments on Mount Sinai amid lightnings and thun- 
derings. 

Having thus successfully accomplished the grand objects for 
which he had long contended, the establishment and pacifica- 
tion of the Scottish Church, James died in March, 1625, in the 
59th year of his age. With all his defects, personal, moral, 
and intellectual, and they were undeniably great, he possessed 
many good qualities, much learning, ability, and sagacity, and 
an ardent zeal in the cause of primitive truth and Apostolic 
order. We have witnessed the good results of his energy and 
labour, and for them his memory should be revered by every 
faithful member of the Reformed Catholic Church. 
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(A.)* The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent. Sermon 
before the University in the Cathedral Church of Christ, in Oz- 
Jord, 1843, by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 


(B.) The Doctrine of the Real Presence, as contained in the Fathers, 
From the Death of St. John the Evangelist to the Fourth Gen- 
eral Council, Vindicated in Notes on a Sermon, “ The Presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist,” preached in 1853, before the 
University of Oxford. By the Rev. E. B. Pusny, D.D. 


(C.) The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the doctréne of the English Church, with a Vindication 
of the Recepticn by the Wicked and of the Adoration of our Lord 


Jesus Christ truly present. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. 1857. 


{D.) The Doctrine of the Real Presence, as set forth in the work of 
Divines and others in the English Church since the Reformation. 
1855. (Anonymous, but attributed to Dr. Pusey.) 


[All the above works are imported and kept on hand by Mr. 
Dana, Bookseller and Publisher, 381 Broadway, New York. 

Tue name and position of Dr. Pusey are so well known, 
that no apology is required for introducing to the public, or 
any portion of them, an outline of his views on so important an 
ordinance of the Church as the Lorn’s Supper. To the full 
understanding of the case now in litigation in the English 
Ecclesiastical Courts, it is necessary to know what is the doc- 
trine which is alternately urged and repudiated by the two 
great parties in the Church of England. It is our intention to 
place before the reader the views of Dr. Pusey as those of one 
who occupies the foremost position on the one side, and is the 
most prominent in the eye both of friends and foes. We shall 
do this as far as possible in his own language, and from the 
stand-point, not of the partisan, but of the reviewer. Besides 
the wish to do strict justice to every man in the representation 
of his opinions to others, we are led to refrain from anything 
like a controversial treatment of the question by the recollec- 
tion, that the subject of these remarks is now lying dangerously 
ill of a malady which has necessitated his entire abandonment 
of his usual duties, and is considered by his medical advisers as 


*For convenience of reference, the works will be distinguished by the let- 
ters A, B, C, D. 
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likely at no distant period to bring his earthly labours to their 
final close. 

It was in the year 1843 that Dr. Pusey commenced the pub- 
lic exposition of his faith on the subject of the Lorp’s Supper. 
On the fourth Sunday after Easter, in that year, he preached in 
the cathedral church, in Oxford, the sermon entitled, “ The Holy 
Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent.” The sensation it pro- 
duced was immense ; and the reverend preacher was suspended 
from his official ministrations as canon of Christ church, in 
consequence. This, let us observe by the way, was the act, 
not of English Church authority, but of the Hebdomadal 
Board, a College magistracy. The sermon, however, passed 
rapidly through twenty-four Iarge editions, being as warmly 
hailed by some, as it was earnestly denounced by others. The 
casual remarks made by him in his later works on the sabject 
of this sermon, show an interest in it, or rather in the question 
volved, of the deepest description ; and it would appear that 
the peculiar kind of opposition which it awakened was to him 
no less surprising than painful.* 

Ten years afterwards, in 1853, we find Dr. Pusey once 
more pressing upon the attention of the English Church this 
important theme, in a sermon preached before the University 
of Oxford, entitled “ The Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucha- 
rist.” This he intended, as he tells us himself, as an explana- 
tion of the former sermon.t That was not controversial. He 
dwelt in that neither on the doctrine of the Real Presence in 
itself, nor even on the mode in which “the Body and Blood of 
Crist are verily and indeed taken and received by the faith- 
ful in the Lorp’s Supper,” but only “on the exceeding great- 
ness of the gift which is thus conveyed to the soul.” But this 
second sermon is controversial, that is to say, it states his 
views, considers and answers objections, and cites authorities 
in his favour. 

The reception which this second discourse met with was of 
such a nature, that he thought it necessary to republish it two 
years afterwards, in 1855, with a very large appendix of 
notes. This work we have in two octavo volumes, of between 
700 and 800 pages, full of that profound patristic learning 


* Preface to (B) ; pages 2, 8, of (C.) t Preface to (B.) 
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which might be expected in a man who says of himself, “among 
the Fathers, for the last twenty years, I have lived as in my 
home.” Whatever was left unexplained or undeveloped, or 
had been hastily passed over in the narrow limits of a sermon, 
we have here in full in these volumes. They will bear the 
closest study, and must be allowed to constitute a contribution 
to Anglican theological literature of the highest importance. 

Finally, to meet the foreseen objection, that the doctrine 
thus defended as that of the Church, from the death of St. 
John the Evangelist to the fourth General Council, was at 
least a novelty in the Church of England, we have from him 
this very year, and within three or four months, a third work. 
It is still unfinished : perhaps it may forever remain so. For 
such a contingency, at least, the opinion of his physicians leads 
us to be prepared. But enough has been accomplished in this 
volume to place before the reader a clear and concise view of 
the history of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist on the Con- 
tinent and in England, from the time of the first preaching of 
Luther until the close of Henry VIII’s reign, including of 
course the period of the Augsburg Confession and the Archi- 
episcopate of Cranmer, the times of Melancthon, Zuinglius, 
and Bucer. The subject is continued so as to bring in the 
compilation of the XX XIX. Articles, and the opinions and acts 
of Archbishop Parker. On such an historical examination he 
relies to prove, that the doctrine of the Church of England was 
derived neither from Calvinistic nor from Zuinglian, but from 
Lutheran sources, and that the ancient Lutheran tenet was in 
harmony with that of the Catholic Church of the first six cen- 
turies ; with how much success, it is not our present purpose 
to decide. 

After this survey of the works under consideration, the 
reader will be prepared to proceed with our statement of Dr. 
Pusey’s doctrine. For greater clearness, we shall observe the 
following method: 1st, To present concisely his view ; 2d, To 
show by what general line of argument it is supported ; and 
3d, To notice how he meets the principal objections, or explains 
such points as are open to misapprehension. 

1. The object of the Holy Eucharist is to bring the believer 
into very close, sacred, and vital union with Curisr ; to effect 
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between the soul and its REDEEMER the most intimate junction. 
Therefore Curist, having our nature, draws near to us in that 
Sacrament to hold mystical and spiritual communion with the 
heirs of salvation. Under the forms of bread and wine, ele- 
ments of this world, He is objectively present, in that nature 
wherein He wrought out our redemption. Those elements 
remain, after consecration, what they were before as to their 
proper substance. But, sacramentally, they are changed and 
made the Body and Blood of Curist, by His word and the 
power of the Hoty Guost. We receive, therefore, at once 
bread and wine, with all their proper qualities of nourishment 
andthe like, and also the heavenly gift of the Lorp Himself 
to strengthen, and refresh, and dwell in our souls. 

To the wicked Curist is present in the Eucharist, as well as 
to the righteous. The latter receive Him to their soul’s health 
and exceeding comfort. His presence to the wicked is that 
not of their Saviour but of their judge. He is present in the 
unfaithful recipient, much as we know Gop to be present in 
hell. 

Since Curist is to be worshipped wherever He is present ; 
therefore, as He has told us that He is present in the Holy 
Eucharist, we there adore Him, although hidden from our 
view. We do not worship or adore the elements in any way 
whatsoever ; for this would be gross idolatry. Neither do we 
adore CHRIST as impanated, or locally present, or corporally 
present ; for this He is not. But as present in a supernatural, 
inconceivable, mystical, but real, true, and objective way, we 
therein adore our REDEEMER. 

The presence of Curist under the forms of bread and wine 
is not in the way of a physical union with their substance: nor 
after any material fashion ; nor according to any mechanical 
laws ; nor after the manner of any bodies with which we are 
acquainted. He is not included by any local boundaries, nor 
confined within any shape or form. His presence is in a way 
which we have no faculty capable of comprehending nor any 
language capable of expressing. It is simply and purely a 
matter of faith; admits of no explanation, direct or compara- 
tive ; and is therefore exclusive of any objections or difficulties 
drawn from physical laws of matter and substance. (B, C, 
passim.) 
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2. The considerations on which this view is founded, are 
these: That it is revealed in Holy Scripture, and was uniformly 
held and taught throughout the Church for several hundred 
years next succeeding the times of the Holy Apostles. 

The two propositions, viz: that the Body and Blood of the 
Lorp are objectively present, and that the elements remain 
after consecration in their natural substance, are demonstrable 
from the words of Holy Scripture. The first is taught us in 
the words of institution, This is My Body, This is My Blood ; 
and in those of St. Paul in 1 Cor. x., 16. The second is no 
less plainly taught by our Lorp, who speaks of the wine, after 
having consecrated it, as “this fruit of the vine,” and by St. 
Paul, who, referring likewise to the consecrated elements, calls 
them “ this bread and this cup.” 

All the words of Holy Scripture ought to be understood lit- 
erally, unless there be some manifest and indisputable reason 
why they should not. Dr. Pusey interprets on Hooker’s canon : 
“Where a literal construction will stand, the farthest from the 
letter is commonly the worst.” The words of institution should 
be taken in their literal sense. To say that they cannot be, is 
to assume the question under dispute, viz: the Reality of the 
Presence. 

The Roman interpretation and the Calvinistic have this in 
common, that each denies the literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tural statements above-mentioned. The Roman theory makes 
the latter figurative, so as to deny the substantial permanence 
of the sign. The Calvinistic theory makes the former figura- 
tive, so as to get rid of the idea of a presence of Curist. The 
view which Dr. Pusey maintains accepts both statements in the 
plain sense of the words, and thus escapes the charge of forc- 
ing the language of the sacred text. 

If we pass from the Holy Scriptures to antiquity, it is a fact 
worthy of remark and full of significance, that both Rome and 
Geneva appeal to the Fathers for confirmation of their views, 
and both with complete success as to the positive teaching in 
each system. Rome produces an array of Fathers asserting 
the Real Presence. Geneva replies by a corresponding array, 
declaring that the elements remain unchanged. That which 
establishes the positive on each side, destroys ipso facto the 
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negative of each. It is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion that 
both the positives are right; or,in other words, that the 
Fathers taught and held at once and together, Ist, The object- 
ive Presence; 2d, the substantial integrity of the elements. 
This conclusion brings them in harmony with Holy Scripture 
literally interpreted as before. And the view which receives 
and holds both those truths, while free from the charge of 
wresting the Scriptures, stands unassailable by any argument 
drawn from the statements of ancient authors. 

Such is, in brief, the line of evidence to prove this view both 
Scriptural and primitive. It is evident how great is the 
advantage of such a central position. Dr. Pusey avails him- 
self at once of the quotations of adversaries on both sides, to 
strengthen his own ground. The Calvinist does him good ser- 
vice against the Romanist, and the Romanist is no less useful 
against the Calvinist ; while he, accepting the positive part of 
each system, and combining the two into a harmonious union 
by the theory of a Presence spiritual, sacramental, divine, and 
mystical, but without any physical change in the material sub- 
substance,* takes from either side its strongest weapon, and 
remains apparently master of the field. + 

3. Let us now proceed to consider the manner in which our 
author meets the chief objections made to his view. 

First, it is said that the elements are constantly spoken of 


by the Fathers and later writers as signs, symbols, representa. 


*R ge 42. 


} The reader will, we trust, pardon a digression here. The subject which 
we are reviewing recalls to us a flippant and shallow remark of the pres- 
ent Bishop of London, Dr. Tait, that “as for the testimony of the Fathers of 
the Church, there is no subject on which a whole string of Fathers could not be 
brought ou one side, and a whole string on the other.” We were glad to see 
this schoolboy statement properly rebuked by our grave and learned contempo- 
rary, the Church Review, in the July number. The truth, as regards the Fathers, 
stands on this wise: Of all existing religious systems, each no doubt contains 
some amount of truth. That amount, be it more or less, constituting its posi- 
live part, and being its preservative element, may of course be found in the 
Fathers, on the supposition that they knew the mind of the Spirit and under- 
stood the Holy Scriptures. But the errors, the negations, the idiosyncracies of 
sects, we shall search for in vain. It were the part of candour, then, not to 
hold any system to be true throughout because parts of it are susceptible of 
defence from antiquity, but to go with it so far only as it goes along with the 
ancients, and to seek for that communion which exhibits most signs of resem- 
blance, and has least difficulty in harmonizing itself throughout, in doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, with the undivided Body of Christ of the earlier centw- 
Ties, 
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tives, emblems, &c., and that this destroys the idea of their 
having become the Body and Blood of Curist: they are merely 
called the Body and Blood of Curist in a figure. To this it is 
replied, that they certainly are all these, signs, symbols, &e. 
But the question truly at issue is, not whether the bread is or is 
not a sign of the Body, but whether it be a sign of the Body 
absent, or of the Body present. 

Certainly no one ever did or could call the outward and visible part of the 
Sacrament by the name of the inward and invisible, meaning that it was iden- 
tical with the invisible. No one could call the Bread in the Eucharist Curist’s 
Body, and the Wine His Blood, considering them, the outward elements, to be 
themselves really His Body and Blood. 

The question turns, not on the relation of the outward part to the inward, 
but on this: whether the inward part be believed to be present, as the Ancient 
Church believed, or absent, as the School of Calvin thought; whether we 
receive, under the elements, the Body and Blood of Curist, present in a real, 
although heavenly and spiritual manner, or whether, as the Calvinists held. 
there be, contemporaneously, some effect produced by Gop the Holy Ghost on 
the soul then, as in the reading of the Word or any exercise of faith—C. Pre- 
face. pp. 14-15. 

But, secondly, it is objected that this view contradicts the 
belief in the proper humanity of the risen Curist. For we 
believe the human Body of Curist to be in heaven; and it is 
contrary to the truth of that Body that it should be in more 
than one place at the same time. Undoubtedly,—our author 
replies,—this is true. Among the errors of the Lutheran system 
was this, that they supposed the human Body of Curist to 
have acquired, by virtue of its union with Deity, the property 
of omnipresence. This is the fatal heresy of the Ubiquitari- 
ans. But the doctrine of the Real Presence does not i» alve 
this opinion. The manner of Curist’s Sacramental Presence 
is to be ascribed to the Omnipotence of Gop, and assigned to 
the order of supernatural things, which we have no faculty 
capable of investigating or comprehending. The whole pas- 
sage treating of this point is peculiarly worthy of note. (C, 
pages 112-119.) Luther, in answer to the objection of Zuin- 
glius as above, broached this heresy, and 


Illustrated it in an offensive way, such as rather suited a description of the 
anima mundi of Pantheism, or the particles of the Manichzan godhead con- 
fined in vegetation, than even the Divine omnipresence. He argued that our 
Lorp’s Divinity, and so, he said, His Humanity was present everywhere ; then 
he instanced things of the inanimate creation, “straw, fire, water, a rope, a 
crab-apple!” Luther himself seems te have laid aside the heresy. He took it 
up, and laid it down as his way was. In the answer to the Swiss, 1538, he 
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states in a natural way his belief in the Article of the Creed, and refers the 
presence of our Lorp’s Body and Blood in the Holy Eucharist to Gop's 
omnipotency. Some of his disciples, after his death, systematized what 
Luther had but incidentally thrown out ; they denied, at least, one article of 


the Creed, and completed the destruction ‘of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
which they defended. 


Our author, then, so far from holding this opinion, regards it 
as ruinous to the truth which he affirms. 

But, thirdly, it is objected that this view is after all, nothing 
but the Lutheran theory of Consubstantiation. The reply is 
an extended one, and will be found in (B) Vol. I., Note B, 
pages 32-56. Dr. Pusey holds this language: 


To remove, in the outset, a misconstruction likely to occur. It will be said, 
If the Church of England teaches that the consecrated elements remain in their 
very natural substances, and yet that the Body and Blood of Curisr arepres- 
ent under those outward forms of bread and wine, then we are pledged to what 
is called consubstantiation. This is altogether a mistake. The very term 
eonsubstantiation is a mere term of reproach used against the Lutherans by 
those who denied any Sacred Presence at all. To say that our Lorp’s Body 
was “consubstantiated” with the bread, would be the blasphemy of saying that it 
was united with the bread into one common substance. . . - Con- 
substantiation or impanation would be but physical explanations of the mys- 
tery of the Holy Eucharist. Such doctrines are said to have been held by one 
or two in the Middle Ages. They are expressly denied by the Lutherans to 
whom they are imputed, and are taught in none of their books. The strong- 
est statement of the earliest confession at Augsburgh—* Of tle Supper of the 
Lorp it is taught, that the very Body and Blood of Curist are verily present 
in the Lorp’s Supper, under the form of bread and wine, and are distributed 
and taken in it,”’—like that of our Homilies, offers no physical explanation, 
but simply expresses the real unseen Sacramental Presence, under the outward 
visible form.—B. pp. 15-16. 


Consubstantiation, then, does not express this doctrine. Our 
author, if we mistake not, somewhere suggests (although the 
passage has for the moment escaped us) the term Coéxistence 
as one which would, to a certain extent, express his idea. Con- 
substantiated or transubstantiated, the outward sign and the 
inward part are not: coéxistent they are. This involves no 
physical impossibility, such as that two substances should 
occupy the same space at once without displacing each other ; 
because, as he constantly declares and repeats, the Real Pres- 
ence is not according to any laws of substance or matter with 
which we are acquainted, but stands rather as an instantia sin- 
gularis comprehended by Omniscience alone. And yet, if one 
choose to follow out the thoughts suggested, he will find cases 
of coéxistence in the order of divine operation. 

We receive, without doubting, that our Lorn, in His Spiritual Body, passe, 
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on the morning of the Resurrection, through the sealed tomb. For the angels 
rolled away the stone to show that He was risen. He passed through “the 
closed doors, so that the disciples thought it wasa Spirit. . . . . Wedo 
not stay to inquire in what way the substance of His Body passed through the 
substance of the closed doors. Enough that Gop has said it. As it passed, 
it must have been in the same place, penetrating but not displacing them. 
Still less need we ask by what luw of nature that Sacramental Presence can be, 


which is not after the order of nature, but is above nature—B. Sermon. 
p. 23. 


Lastly, lest agreement with the Lutherans in their doctrine 
of the Real Presence should be supposed to indicate a readi- 
ness to symbolize with their system throughout, our author 
traces historically the rise and decline of that system, and 
expresses his conviction that its days are numbered, and itself 
past the hope of a resurrection. It fell through inconsistency. 


The strength of the strict Lutheranism was its adherence to the meaning of 
our Lorp’s words, as the Church has ever received them : its weakness was, to 
make our Lorp’s gift of His own Body and Blood a mere testimony to faith, 
like the bow in the cloud. The only office assigned to the Sacrament was to 
kindle faith, . . . . . According to them, Gop did not * work invisibly 
in us through the Sacrament,” but rather, on occasion of the Sacrament, kin- 
dled faith, of which faith grace was the reward. Zwinglianism was consistent 
in itself. It was consistent to make mere outward things of this world, bread 
and wine, mere tokens of the covenant of Gop’s mercy to us in Christ. It 
was inconsistent to make the greatest of all realities here on earth, the very 
Gift of Curist Himself, His Body and His Blood, whereby He dwells in us 
and we in Him—a mere sign of a covenant to assure our faith. Lutheranism, 
then, contained in itself the clements of its own decay. It had two opposite 
elements ; the one, the acceptance of the letter of our Lorp’s words, “ This is 
My Body,’ the Real Objective Presence ; the other, the theory that the Sacra- 
ment had its efficacy as a picture to confirm faith. These two could not long 
coéxist. Christians could not long believe that they really received their 
Lorp, His Body and Blood, and yet believe that the only end of this Great 
Gift was not union with Himself, but a confirmation of their faith that He for- 
gave them theirsins. . . . . . . Like the image whose toes were of 
mingled iron and clay, Lutheranism was inherently weak. The heresies which 
it contained, made the truth joined on with these powerless. The image was 
broken for ever. Whatever Germany may become, it can never again be 
Lutheran.—C. pp. 109-125: B. Vol. I. Note B. pp. 37, 38, 41. 


After this review of the principal matters contained in the 
volumes under consideration, it remains to say a few words 
upon the two points suggested in the title-page of Dr. Pusey’s 
last work. The first relates to the question what the wicked 
receive in the Lorp’s Supper. Our author, after long uncer- 
tainty, now believes that they do also receive the inward part 
or thing signified, but to their condemnation. The portion of 
the work in which this topic is treated of, is in the highest 
degree interesting, as the author narrates with the utmost sim- 
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plicity and candour, the difficulties with which he found him- 
self surrounded while on the way to the final solution. 
Convinced from the outset that the tenet was necessarily 
involved in the statements of St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xi., 27-30, he 
felt, however, no small embarrassment as to the language of the 
XXIXth Article, and the apparent meaning of St. Augustine ; 
although this was previous to any careful examination cither of 
the general sense of antiquity, or of the particular statements 
of that Father. Independent, however, of the question of 
authority, there were other difficulties, on purely rational 
grounds. These were in time removed by opposing considera- 
tions, presenting themselves at a later period to his mind: 
while, on investigation, the Fathers were found to have been 
unanimous in holding the tenet, and St. Augustine himself 
far from intending to depart from the sense of the whole 


Church before his day, in any assertions that he may have 
made. 


I was myself long in suspense. . . . I thought and said, “ Curisr dwell- 
eth not in the soul in which Satan dwelleth. Nor yet can the Body and 
Blood of Curist be present without Him ; for where His Body is, there is He. 
It is the very test of the reprobate that the Spirit of Curisr dwelleth not in 
them ; and if the Spirit of Curist is not in them, they are none of His. 

It did not occur to me that Curist, although he could not dwell in their 
souls, could be present as their Judge. Gon is present in hell. Now, having 
seen more accurately that St. Augustine does agree with that great body of 
Christian fathers, who believe that the wicked do receive His Body and Blood, 
I have yielded my belief to what before seemed to me the plainest meaning of 
St. Paul's words, that the wicked, while they are in no ways partakers of Curist 
Himself, yet receive within them, Sacramentally, His Body and Blood, which 
they do not discern nor discriminate ——C. pp. 306-307. 


Still he is careful to say that although he holds this as cer- 
tain truth drawn from Holy Scripture, yet not as a matter of 
faith, because differences of opinion have been allowed by the 
Church. Rejection of the tenet is not, indeed, inconsistent 
with belief in the Real Presence ; since one may believe, with 
Mr. Palmer (on the Church I., 529), that in the case of unwor- 
thy communicants the Body and Blood of Curist are with- 
drawn. 

As for the XXIXth Article, its meaning turns upon the view 
of St. Augustine, the cited authority, and of Archbishop Parker, 
the composer ; the former certainly one with the early Church 
on this point, and the latter as far removed as possible from 
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Calvinistic sympathies or leanings of any kind. (C, pages 
250-278.) 

On the question of the adoration of our Lord Jesus Curist 
truly present in the Sacrament, it is sufficient to say that Dr. 
Pusey simply adopts as expressive of his own view the well- 
known statement of the sainted Bishop Andrewes ; “a princi- 
ple,” says he, “which I see not how any Christian can gain- 
say.” The reader is referred to C, 311-336, for further 
information on a subject which does not rise, however, beyond 
the level of interesting speculation, and certainly is not de fide, 
in any sense. 

It is time to bring our remarks to an end; and we do so 
with the observation that, whatever may be the opinions of any 
reader of Dr. Pusey’s works on the Real Presence, he will find 
nothing in them which can in any way offend the sense of 
Christian decorum and sobriety in discussion. Certainly con- 
troversy was never carried on ina more gentle and loving 
spirit. On a retrospect, we cannot recall in all these volumes, 
a single harsh expression, towards any individual, or on any 
point of the case involved. In this particular there is a strik- 
ing contrast in the language and temper of his adversaries. 
Indeed, the spirit of religious intolerance seems to be kindling 
its hottest fires for the war of extermination already com- 
menced. We should see with profound regret a decision on 
such a subject anywhere outside of Convocation.* Some hun- 
dreds of years ago, the old Lutherans were crushed by the 
Calvinists in this same controversy, but not until the Calvin- 
ists had made alliance with the civil power to ensure their end. 
Such an alliance has been attempted, and to a certain extent 
successfully, by the existing Calvinistic party in England ; and 
such an alliance would be likely to gain a partisan triumph. 
3ut every such occurrence must have the effect of turning the 
minds of Englishmen more steadily in the direction of the Con- 
vocation-revival-movement. No decisions can command respect 
or have lasting influence, either on one side or the other, but 


* The doctrine in dispute is plainly that held by Luther and formalized in 
the Confession of Augsburgh: it is as far as possible from that of the Church of 
Rome. As such, however, it incurs the hereditary hatred of the Calvinists of 
this century. ; 
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those pronounced by the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity of 
the Anglican Church, assembled in their Council, and speaking 
with the authority of those who feel themselves guided by 
the Power of Gop and the inspirations of the Hoty 
GHOST. 


MARRIAGE.—THE CHOICE OF AN ASSOCIATE. 


Ir is an often repeated remark that marriage lies at the root 
of all society. It is true in more than one sense: and is so im- 
portant that it cannot be too often repeated. The law of mar- 
riage may be said to be the root of social morality ; but, like 
all other laws, it is only useful when it produces a practice in 
accordance with itself. There are cases in which the practice 
of the courts determines the value of the law; but in the mat- 
ter of marriage it is the practice of the people. The idea of 
Christian Marriage is the indissoluble union of one man with 
one woman. But this involves something more. If tlie tie be 
indissoluble, there must be a provision for the decision of dis- 
putes, which may lead to a desire for its dissolution. Such a 
provision is made in the Divine Law, that the woman must 
yield. Again, such an union would be intolerable, unless sus 
tained by mutual affection, and the Divine Law again provides 
that husbands should love their wives, and that the wife sce that 
she reverence her husband. Reverence includes love. The 
complete idea of a Christian Marriage is, then, that of one 
man and one woman joined in an indissoluble union, with rev- 
erence and obedience on the woman’s part, and love on both 
sides. 

The external part of this union, its unity and indissolubility, 
are capable of being controlled by human and external law. 
The other conditions are not. They can only be required by 
the Divine Law, and only enforced by the consciences of the 
parties. Hence the fact, already mentioned, that the utility of 
the law of marriage depends upon the practice of the people 
under it. It is to be lamented that, in this country, the human 
law of marriage is not in unison with the Divine Law, in the 
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matter of indissolubility. It is yet more to be lamented that the 
practice of the people is at variance with the Divine Law, or 
with those of its provisions, which can only be enforced by 
their own consciences. 

Many unions take place, in every country, in which it can 
scarcely be hoped, that there is an intention of carrying out. 
those ideas, which enter into the true notion of a Christian 
Marriage, and which cannot be enforced by human laws. It 
was this which led to the remark of Dr. Johnson, that the 
marriage service of the Church of England was only intended 
for the best sort of marriages, and that there ought to be 
another provided for ordinary marriages. The Church in this, 
as in other cases, has chosen to set before her children the 
highest form of virtue, to which, if they cannot attain, they 
must labour to approach. The Office recognizes, in a very 
impressive manner, the nature of a Christian Marriage. In 
the promises made to the Church, before the minister proceeds 
to the marriage, there is notice taken not only of the general 
idea of love, but of its fruits, of honour, comfort, and fidelity 
on both sides, and of obedience on that of the woman. More- 
over, the unity of marriage is recognized on both sides, by the 
promise to forsake all others and keep only to the person at 
the altar, and its indissolubility by the continuance of the 
promise so long as they both shall live. In the troth-plight, 
the same promises, with some variations of expression, are 
made by each party to the other. 

Those who have been thus joined are truly said to have been 
joined by Gop, and men are forewarned against putting them 
asunder. They have assented to the conditions of a Christian 
marriage, and are entitled to the Divine blessing, which has 
been promised to the holy state ; they have become “ one flesh ” 
according to the Law of Gop in both Testaments. Gop has 
enjoined these laws of marriage, and the Church has recognized 
them as the means of constituting the marriage state holy, and, 
therefore, happy. It would be so, were all marriages entered 
into in strict conformity with the laws and requirements of Gop 
and the Church, and did all persons, when once united as hus- 
bands and wives, live in obedience to those laws and require- 
meuts. But it is too notorious that the best sort of marriages, 
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as Dr. Johnson called them, are very rare, and that ordinary 
marriages are very common. In consequence there has arisen 
a proverbial saying, that marriage is a lottery. What an idea! 
The provision made by Gop Himself, to secure the virtue and 
happiness of His creatures, is, after all, only a game of chance, 
in which happiness and virtue are the stakes, and are at least 
as likely to be lost as won. This can only be because the 
Divine idea is not followed out, and the union is formed in the 
same careless manner in which lottery tickets are purchased. 
Under such circumstances, it is too true, that marriage is a lot- 
tery ; and one in which no prudent man or woman would be 
willing to take a ticket. The inference is that there must be 
a reform in the mode of selecting husbands and wives, or the 
propagation of the human race must be left to the imprudent 
and the vicious ; the better portion of the race remaining in 
that condition, concerning which the Divine Wisdom pro- 
nounced that it was not good, even in Eden. 

It is feared, that in practice marriages are not contracted 
upon Christian principles, or so as to entitle them to the 
Divine blessing. The service is gone through as a form 
required by law and public opinion; but no hearty assent is 
given to its promises, and no reverent attention to its lessons. 
It is undoubtedly true, that marriages entered into without due 
deliberation and a proper knowledge of the character of the 
party with whom they are about to be contracted, are not 
likely to be happy. They are almost certain to draw the 
blanks in the lottery. It is also true, that the requisite knowl- 
edge of the character of the other party is not of easy acquisi- 
tion. But this only renders the obligation more stringent, to 
take great care to obtain the information. 

The American Church declares in the address, with which 
her Office opens, that marriage is “honourable among all men, 
and therefore is not by any to be entered into unadvisedly or 
lightly ; but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in 
the fear of Gop.” The mother Church of England, whose 
service was set forth in a less fastidious age, than that which 
saw our revision, is yet more explicit. She says, that marriage 
“is commended of St. Paul to be honourable among all men ; 
and therefore is not by any to be enterprised or taken in hand 
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unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to satisfy men’s carnal lusts 
and appetites, like brute beasts which have no understanding ; 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of 
Gop; duly considering the causes for which matrimony was 
ordained.” Such is the Church’s doctrine of Holy Matrimony. 

It has been said, not unhappily, that nature has her damna- 
tory clauses as well as the Athanasian Creed. By this remark 
it was meant, that whoever violates the physical laws of 
nature, whether wilfully or through ignorance, will be met by 
certain penal consequences, from which he will scarcely be able 
to escape. Whoever habitually exceeds the laws of temper- 
ance in eating or drinking, will, when his excesses have been 
numerous enough and long enough continued, be met by dys- 
pepsia or delirium tremens. The moral law, even when it does 
not so directly connect itself with the physical laws of nature, 
has its own damnatory clauses; which are as sure to be 
enforced against the violators of that law, as dyspepsia is te 
punish the glutton, or delirium tremens the drunkard. 

But this isa benevolent age, and one in which men are 
wiser than their Creator. The damnatory clauses, whether 
in faith, morals, or physics, are unpopular. It is thought very 
hard that people should suffer on any account. It is forgotten, 
that those damnatory clauses are made and promulgated by 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness, and that they are designed as 
guards and cautions, to prevent men from violating His laws. 
The intention of the ALMicuty is, that men should be, by those 
penalties, induced to avoid doing those things against which 
they are denounced. But in this age, itis thought that they 
ought to stand “like forfeits in a barber’s shop, as much in 
mock as mark.” It must be an understood thing that the pen- 
alties shall not be enforced. Every thing which is wrong is 
an imprudence, and every body must be, so far as it is possible, 
relieved from the consequences of imprudence. There must 
always be a locus penitentia, even after the evil action has been 
fully committed. The evils of imprudence are to be met and 
obviated, not by caution, the only mode recognized by the Gov- 
ERNoR of the world, but by taking away the natural conse- 
quences of imprudence. 

Thus Gop has decreed that marriage shall be indissoluble. 
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His Church has taken care to call the attention of every per- 
son, who enters into the state, to this law, and, moreover, cau- 
tions them, that they should not enter into their new condition 
unadvisedly. But many persons reject her cautions, disregard 
her warnings, turn her solemn Office into an occasion of jest- 
ing, and then find themselves unhappy. It is held to be a 
great pity that they should suffer for their folly. So Modern 
Philanthropy undertakes to reverse the Law of Gop, by what 
are falsely called human laws, but which are, in truth, nothing 
more than abuses of human power. Marriage is thus pro- 
nounced, but not made, a dissoluble contract, and human tribu- 
nals undertake to dissolve the ill-assorted union, which Gop 
has not blessed, because His blessing has not been truly sought. 
Nevertheless, the Divine Law is, that “a man shall cleave to his 
wife, and they shall be one flesh.” And again: “They twain 
shall be one flesh, so then they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. What, therefore, Gop hath joined let not man put asun- 
der.” [Mark x. 8-9.] 

But the Laws of heaven are not so easily evaded. The sep- 
aration, so far as human laws are concerned, puts an end to 
the union; yet its consequences remain. The parties have 
been man and wife ; and that fact influences the rest of their 
lives, in a way not conducive to their happiness. This alone 
would seem to import a necessity for more caution than is usu- 
ally exercised in contracting marriages. We fear, however, 
that it is true, that by much the larger portion of the mar- 
riages, which take place in this country, are entered into with 
very little care or deliberation. One continually sees, in the 
newspapers, accounts of marriages concluded, or narrowly 
escaped, by young women, with men who already have one or 
more wives. The women are undoubtedly objects of commis- 
seration ; they would be more so had they given evidence of 
more Christian and lady-like principles and feelings. But it 
generally appears, that the engagement, and perhaps the mar- 
riage, has been contracted, after an acquaintance of a very 
few weeks, with a man of whom neither the woman nor any of 
her friends or relations knew any thing. No doubt many other 
matches take place under similar circumstances, in which no 
prior wife appears, or, perhaps, exists. But the marriages may 
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nevertheless be very unhappy. In some cases the husband dis- 
appears, and perhaps goes to deceive some other incautious 
woman. In others, the marriage is an unhappy one, because 
the man is a very unfit person to be a husband. In all such 
cases, it may be added that the woman is a very unfit person 
to be a wife. . 

What then are the qualities to be sought for in a husband or 
a wife? This question may best be answered by ascertaining 
what are the duties of a husband or a wife. Those of the hus- 
band may be all summed up in one word, love. Those of the 
wife in two, love and obedience. The difference is of Divine 
appointment, and pervades the whole both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. If one may reverently conjecture the rea- 
son of the difference, it may be supposed to be that in the 
fallen state of our race, there is a necessity for an authority to 
decide questions, which might otherwise lead to interminable 
disputes. In Paradise there was, perhaps, no danger of dis- 
putes, and consequently no need of authority. This theory is 
supported by the fact, that it is not until after the fall, that we 
find any trace of the husband’s authority. It was after the 
fall that Gop said unto the woman: “ Thy desire shall be unto 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” The first part of 
this remarkable sentence seems to be designed as the means of 
bringing about the other. It accounts for the extraordinary 
phenomenon of women’s bearing the most cruel usage from 
unworthy husbands, and still retaining an affection for them. 
Such affection, no doubt, sweetens an otherwise bitter lot. But 
it is better not to put one’s self in a position where such a com- 
pensation will be required. Moreover, this sort of affection 
does not come until after marriage. 

What are the proper inducements by which young persons 
should be governed in the choice of a husband ora wife? 
Should this question be put to a young lady, the answer would 
of course be, love. Many young gentlemen would answer, if 
there were no young lady within hearing, money. The ladies 
are right; although they may not have very accurate ideas as 
to what love is, or the kind of love which is requisite asa 
good reason for entering into the married state. They are 
generally possessed with a peculiar notion of love, which is 
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learned from the sentimental novel writers. This emotion, we 
believe they allow it to be called a passion, is supposed to be 
irresistible, undying, incapable of being felt more than once, 
and to be the evidence of the possession of every other good 
quality. Men know very well that this idea is entirely erro- 
neous, and that there is nothing answering to it in the human 
heart. Marriage soon reveals to the woman that there is noth- 
ing like it in the male heart ; and it is well if it does not also 
reveal its absence from her own. The idea is in fact made up 
of exaggerated notions taken from various emotions, which 
are confounded under the name of love. The largest portion 
of them are derived from that attachment of the wife to the 
husband, which has been already mentioned as a beneficent 
provision of the ALMicHrTy, intended at once to secure and to 
compensate her subordination. But this does not and cannot 
exist before marriage. Moreover, it is a female attribute, and 
does not belong to the male. 

What is the love which is the proper prerequisite of mar- 
riage? For the soundness of the ladies’ theory on this subject 
cannot be questioned ; so far as the general idea is coneerned. 
To answer this question properly, it may be necessary to 
advert to some principles which were laid down in the article 
headed “ Christian Morals,” in the last number of this Maga- 
zine. 

It was there remarked that what were called the inciting 
instincts of the merely animal nature, were the developments 
of three primary instincts, self-love, malevolence, and benevo- 
lence.* These three primary instinets when transplanted, as it 


* In the article mentioned in the text there was introduced what might be 
ealled arude outline map of the human heart, or, perhaps more properly, a 
genealogical tree of the emotions. By whatever name the sketch may be called, 
it would have been the better for some amplification, and that with reference to 
the subject of this paper. Something of the sort will now, therefore, be 
attempted. 

Of the three primary instincts the first is self-love, which is primary in a dif- 
ferent sense from the other two, as well asin the same. Directly from this first 
instinct spring two secondary instincts ; which may be called self-preservation 
and desire. These arise, as it were, from opposite sides of the first primary 
instinct, and are neighbours, respectively, to the other two. 

Self preservation is very closely connected with the malevolent instinct ; 
desire somewhat less so with the benevolent. When the instinct of self-love is 
transplanted, so to speak, into the nature of man, it brings with it its two sec- 
ondary instincts. From each of them arises its own class of emotions. rom 
the secondary instinct of self-preservation proceeds the passion of fear, as well 
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were, into the human nature, and combined with the intellec- 
tual faculties of memory and imagination, become the germs 
out of which are developed all human emotions. The emo- 
tions, considered together, constitute what is sometimes called 
the emotional nature, and, both theologically and popularly, 
the heart. The emotions are divided into three classes, as 
they are developed from the three primary instincts. Those 
which are developed from the selfish or malevolent instincts 
are known as passions, sufferings, on account of their violence. 
Those which are developed from the benevolent instincts are 
called affections, and are, in the present depraved state of 
human nature, far inferior in strength to the passions. The 
affections are also known by the generic name of love. Most 
of them have no other specific name than a specific epithet added 
to the generic name, as parental love, filial love, conjugal love. 
There are exceptions to this rule, such as gratitude, friendship, 
pity. But it is common to the whole of both classes, that they 
are kindly feelings, seeking their gratification in the well-being 





_as those which are of a similar character. These show their vicinity to malevo- 


lence by their tendency to pass into the irascible passions. 1t was said, in the 
article already mentioned, that these passions might, by a little refinement, be 
called concupiscible, because they grow out of the desire of safety. But this 
is certainly a refinement. They may be better called the timorous passions 
and have fear for their generic name. 

The true concupiscible passions spring from the secondary instinct of desire, 
and have that word for their generic name ; just as the affections grow out of 
the primary instinct of benevolence, and have love for their generic name, and 
the irascible passions spring out of the instinct of malevolence, and have hate 
for their generic name. : 

The desires, or concupiscible passions, may be divided into three classes. One 
of these is connected with the grosser senses of touch and taste, andis called by 
St. John the lust of the flesh. Those who are under the dominion of this class 
of emotions are called in Holy Scripture the sons of Belial. Another is con- 
nected with the more refined senses of sight and hearing, and with the imagina- 
tion. Smelling seems too feeble a sense to be connected with any strong emo- 
tion. The desires which are connected with sight and hearing are called by St. 
John the lust of the eye. There is still a third class of desires, or concupisci- 
ble passions, which are not connected with any of the senses, at least not 
directly. They are more closely connected with the imagination, as employed 
about the position which the person occupies in the estimation of his or her 
neighbours. These are called, by the same Apostle, by the collective name of 
the pride of life. The two last classes of emotions demand for their gratifica- 
tion large expenses. They thus operate as a stimulus to the acquisition of 
wealth, and, therefore, those who are under their dominion may well be called 
the servants of Mammon ; although Mammon is more usually taken, in a nar- 
rower sense, for the love of accumulation. That, however, is one of the pas- 
sions belonging to the class connected with the desire to stand well in public 
opinion, which the Apostle designates as the pride of life. For the only advan- 
tage which the miser derives from his wealth is the consciousness that he is 
regarded by his neighbours as a rich man. 
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of objects without ourselves. The principle which is common to 
all, is kindness. This word is more commonly applied to the 
outward manifestation of the feeling, which in itself is called 
love. The love which prevails between young persons who 
have chosen, or are choosing each other to fill the relation of 
husband or wife, has no specific epithet, or name. It is des- 
ignated absolutely as love; and it differs from friendship by its 
combination with the passion of love. 

There is another matter connected with the emotions which 
requires some notice. In the mere animal nature, the instincts 
which answer to them are occupied solely about the immediate 
and present interests of the animal. In the human nature, 
when the primary instincts are combined with the intellectual 
faculties, the emotions acquire breadth, depth, and perman: nce. 
It is by those qualities that passions and affections are distin- 
guished from mere animal instincts. But they are still conver- 
sant about the interests, so to speak, of the individual. 

There are, however, in human nature elements which have a 
still higher character than the intellectual and the emotional pos- 
sess. St. Paul speaks of the spirit as well as the soul and the body. 
In this loftier region are to be found the faculties of the higher 
reason and the conscience. The soul may be considered as con- 
sisting of the mind and heart, of the intellectual and emotional 
portions of our nature. The spirit is the seat of conscience, 
or the moral nature. This faculty draws to it the higher rea- 
son, which is distinguished from the lower reason, sometimes 
called the understanding, by its power of dealing with spirit- 
ual matters, which the lower faculty wants. But this higher 
reason is itself, after all, only the handmaid of conscience, the 
queen of all the faculties, and the highest part of our nature. 

The emotional nature is as capable of being elevated into 
this moral region as the intellectual ; at least the affections and 
the passions connected with the malevolent instinct are so ; for 
the selfish or concupiscible passions do not seem capable of any 
such connection. It is not to be supposed that conscience has 
no authority over or connection with the selfish passions ; they 
are clearly subject to her dominion. But they do not seem 
to be capable of being dignified in such a way, that they are 
to seek their proper objects under the direction of conscience. 
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Her authority over them is merely restrictive. They are the 
pariahs of the emotions, incapable of being ennobled. The 
philosophical reason of this is, that they can by their nature 
have no other objects than self; while the affections and the 
irascible passions, although having an ultimate object in self, 
have other intermediate objects, in whose well or ill-being the 
self is interested, and of whose sentient existence the affection 
or passion, from its very nature, takes cognizance. 

The same idea may be further illustrated, by remarking that 
the affections and the irascible passions regard their objects as 
persons, even although they may be only things; while the concu- 
piscible passions regard their objects merely as things, although 
they may be really persons. The affections and the irascible 
passions always involve the notion of good or bad desert. The 
concupiscible passions look at every thing only as it may con- 
tribute to the gratification of the desires of him who is under 
their influence. 

The irascible passions and the affections always regard their 
objects as persons, and as capable of good or bad desert. This 
quality enables them to associate with conscience. Without 
that association, they look only at the good or bad deserts of 
their objects, with reference to the interests of the individual. 
He who has treated me kindly is a proper object of my affee- 
tions. He who has treated me unkindly is a proper object of 
my malevolence. But both are so, without any reference to 
the distinction between right and wrong. But when the pas- 
sions and affections are elevated into the moral region, then 
they are excited and appeased with reference to the right and 
and wrong doing of the persons who are their objects. In the 
first case, the good or bad desert of such persons is regarded 
with reference to the interests of an individual ; in the other 
with reference to the great principles of right and wrong as 
administered by conscience. 

The emotional nature, or heart, is thus divided into three 
regions, by different lines from those which have been already 
spoken of. These lines may be metaphorically considered as 
horizontal; while the former division is perpendicular. The 
lowest stratum in this arrangement is filled by the selfish or 
concupiscible passions, which are incapable of rising above the 
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first and lowest line of demarkation. The second stratum is 
composed of the irascible passions and the affections ; which 
are in their own nature higher than the merely selfish feelings, 
and which are capable of rising above even the second line of 
demarkation. The third stratum is composed of the affections 
and the malevolent feelings, which have actually risen above 
the third line of demarcation. In this elevated region, it may 
be observed that the irascible emotions lose the violent char- 
acter which entitles them to the name of passions, and assume 
the character of affections, emotions, that is, which affect us 
without carrying us away by their force. No man is ever 
excited to that vehemence of emotion which we call passion by 
moral motives only. But he is affected with feelings towards 
the wrong-doers akin to the passions which he would have felt, 
had the wrong been done to himself. The term irascible, or 
malevolent, passions has ceased to be applicable ; but there are 
now unkind* a3 well as benevolent affections. The heart is 


* Perhaps this expression requires some explanation. The word affection is, 
now, most commonly used for a benevolent emotion. The coupling it with the 
word “ unkind,’’ will seem strange to most readers. But, in the text, the word 
“affection ” is used in another sense. An affection may be considered as an 
emotion. which is not a passion, because it is not extremely violent. It affects 
us, but not to the point of suffering. It is precisely because the benevolent 
affections are of this sort, not violent, that they are called affections. The 
name may, therefore, be properly applied to any emotions, which do not tran- 
scend the same grade of moderation. But the emotions connected with the 
malevolent instinct, when excited merely by the sense of wrong in the abstract, 
not connected with a sense of personal injury, do not advance beyond the same 
grade of moderation, which is reached by the benevolent emotions. They can, 
therefore, hardly be called passions, and the term “ affection’ may properly be 
applied to them. 

The older writers used the word “ affection ” in a sense sufficiently broad to 
justify this application of it. Johnson’s second definition is, “passion of any 
kind,” and he cites as authorities the following passages from Spenser and 
Hooker : 

Then ’gan the Palmer thus : Most wretched man, 
That to affections does the bridle lend ; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But soon through sufferance grow to fearful end. 
—Fuery Queen. 

Affections (as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with such like), being (as it were) the sundry fash- 
ions any forms of appetite, can neither rise at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choose 
but rise at the sight of some things. —Hooker. 

But the malevolent emotions, however moderated and elevated, are not 
benevolent, they involve no good will to their object. They are connected with 
the malevolent instinct, yet the word malevolent seems too harsh a one to be 
applied to them. Some milder epithet is wanted which may distinguish them 
from the benevolent affections, and intimate that they are not benevolent. The 
last two words form one of Johnson’s definitions of the word “ unkind.” It has 
therefore been adopted, and the emotions in question called “ unkind affec- 
tions.” The substantive indicating the moderation, and the adjective the char- 
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thus divided into three strata. In the lowest we find only pas- 
sions, in the middle one both passions and affections, in the 
highest only affections. 

Our present business will lead us to treat, more or less, of all 
these three strata. The distinction is commonly enough taken 
between the passion of love and the affection of love, when we 
are speaking of that relation which is introductory to the mar- 
riage state. It is to the affection, that the honour belongs of 
bearing as its specific designation the generic name of the 
affections, without a specific epithet. It is a true affection ; 
which, like other benevolent affections, has its natural place in 
the second stratum. In ordinary minds it regards, as all affec- 
tions do, the person who is its object as a person having good 
or bad desert ; but it considers the good or bad desert solely 
with reference to the individual who loves, his or her person 
and interests. But like all the other lower affections, it is 
capable of being brought into connection with the higher rea- 
son and conscience, and so elevated into the moral region; in 
which good and bad desert is judged of by moral rules, with 
reference to the great principles of right and wrong, and not 
to the person and interests of the loving person. ‘Thus there 
may be said to be a higher and a lower affection of love, which 
may coéxist in the same mind towards the same person, and 
which unite in forming the highest kind of conjugal love. The 
union of these two grades, rather than kinds, of love, is there- 
fore the best preparation for entering into the marriage state. 

But besides the affection of love, in its two grades, there is 
also a passion of love. What sort of a passion is it? To 
which of the three classes of emotions does it belong? It is 
conceded to be a passion; therefore it cannot be an affection, 
and belong to the benevolent class of emotions. It is called 
love, and so, if its name at .all expresses its nature, it can 
hardly belong to the malevolent class of passions. It follows 
that it must be one of the concupiscible passions, which grow 





acter of the emotions. By whatever name they may be called, they are a very 
important part of human nature. They are intimately connected with con- 
Science and the higher reason which deals with abstract ideas. Moreover, they 
lie at the roots of the sterner virtues, as the kindly affections do at those of the 


milder. Without them, aman might be amiable, but could never overcome 
evil 
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out of the instinct of self-love. As such a passion, it must 
belong to the lowest of the three grades of emotions, and be 
incapable of regarding its object, although really a person, as 
other than a thing, only to be considered as it may contribute 
to the gratification of the self-lover, incapable of good or bad 
desert, either with respect to the self-lover or with respect to 
moral worth. The person so regarded is, of course, not 
reduced to such a condition, even in the imagination of the 
self-lover ; but that is his or her condition looked at exclusive- 
ly with regard to the passion called of love. This passion is, 
in truth, only the sexual appetite determined by the imagination 
to a certain object, and dwelt upon until it becomes habitual. 
The sarcastic account which the poet has given of it is a just 
one: 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind. 

Such is the passion of love in its nakedness, but like most other 
passions it has a power of combining itself with other feelings. 
It readily combines with other concupiscible passicns, such as 
vanity, the love of admiration, and the desire of success. The 
last emotion is not to be confounded with the desire of the fruits 
of success. Mysterious as it seems, it is also capable of being 
combined with affection. In very affectionate natures, it pro- 
duces affection, although this may be accounted for by a process 
which will presently be explained. But where the affection 
exists between persons of opposite sexes, the passion is very apt 
to be its consequence. This is so generally understood, that the 
idea of Platonic love, that is, of an affection subsisting between 
persons of different sexes, without passion, where the parties 
are not so connected by blood as to render the passion unlaw- 
ful, is regarded as only a subject of ridicule. 

It is out of the confusion of this passion, with the mysteri- 
ous attachment, which, as has been already mentioned, a woman 
conceives for her husband after marriage, that poets, whether 
writing in verse or prose, have framed the idea of that senti- 
mental or romantic love, which has misled so many young 
people to their ruin. From one of these elements its violence 
has been taken, from the other its undying nature ; for the 
passion of love seldom long survives marriage. In both are 
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found its blindness. For of both it is true, that the lover may 
repeat the words which an amatory poet has applied to senti- 
mental or romantic love : 


I know not, I care not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
I know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


It is one of the mysteries of our nature, that the passion of 
love is always accompanied by a feeling allied to the malevo- 
lent instinct. This feeling is kept in check by the desire to con- 
ciliate, which the passion of love itself induces, and still more 
by the affection which, in some degree, generally coéxists with 
the passion. It exists, nevertheless, and shows itself in various 
ways. It is connected with some forms of dalliance, and with 
the proverbial tendency of lovers to quarrel. Their quarrels 
are sometimes sportive, sometimes semi-sportive, and sometimes 
in earnest although not permanent; but in one form or other 
they have a strange disposition to jangle. When their jang- 
ling is in earnest they are easily reconciled, a fact which is as 
proverbial as the other. Those alternate ruptures and recon- 
ciliations are the alternate triumphs of two antagonistic yet 
inseparable principles. But when the passion of love has been 
gratified or crushed, if there has been no affection, or if that 
also has disappeared, the malevolent feeling is apt to survive, 
and sometimes manifests itself in acts of gross cruelty, gene- 
rally in some way or other. There are many facts which bear 
out these views; but, from their nature, they cannot be here 
detailed. A very remarkable fact illustrating the theory is, 
however, recorded in Holy Scripture, in the thirteenth chapter 
of the Second Book of Samuel. It is obvious that this maley- 
olent accompaniment of the passion of love, and the transitory 
nature of that passion itself, combine to render the passion a 
very insecure basis on which to erect the fabric of domestic 
happiness. 

It is the fashion to speak very hardly of our ancestors for 
their mode of match-making. The young persons were not 
much consulted in the matter, and it is generally supposed that 
their feelings, which it is true were not much considered, were 
often forced. Such cases no doubtoccurred. But the arrange- 
ment was generally made before the young persons had any 
feelings on the subject ; perhaps before they were old enough to 
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have any. They acquiesced, grew up together, and entered into 
the marriage state perhaps without much passion, but probably 
not often without a kind of habitual affection. Another objec- 
tion to the old system is, that the parents were generally 
influenced by pecuniary considerations, money or property. 
That such considerations were first in the minds of the 
parents is true, and it could hardly have been otherwise. 
It is also true that pecuniary motives are not the proper 
motives for entering into the holy state of matrimony. Such 
marriages could scarcely have been Christian marriages at the 
time they were contracted. They might, however, sometimes 
have become such afterwards. 

A return to the old system is by no means to be recom- 
mended ; but it may be as well not to be too sure that our own 
is so very superior to it. There area good many marriages 
now, which are merely or chiefly the result of pecuniary motives. 
Most men are willing to admit that the idea enters into their 
calculations, until they have fixed on the person whom they 
design to marry ; and then to be sure their only motive is pure 
love, sentimental, romantic love. Nor is it to be supposed that 
the ladies are all insensible to the charms of wealth. Not a few 
of them are believed annually to sacrifice themselves to the 
splendor in which their intended husbands are able to maintain 
them. The goodness of the match is, on both sides, generally 
estimated by the wealth of the spouse. There is reason to 
believe, that even where that which can be regarded as wealth 
is out of the question, there are not a few ladies who become 
wives with reference to the support te which a wife is entitled. 

But passing from the pecuniary part of the subject. Is the 
love, which is regarded among us as the proper incentive to 
marriage, amore proper or a safer inducement than the desire of 
wealth, or of a maintenance? ‘This question can scarcely be 
answered in the affirmative. What is the history and nature 
of a modern love-match, from which pecuniary motives have 
been carefully excluded? It begins on the man’s side with the 
passion of love. This becomes so strong that he determines to 
attempt its gratification by marriage. This, taken alone, is 
scarcely the proper inducement to marry; although, were it not 
for the existence of the passion, probably very few matches would 
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take place. Yet whether proper or not it is very often the sole 
inducement on the part of the male, and sometimes on that of 
the female. It would be absurd to deny that females are liable 
to this passion ; although the proprieties of life compel them to 
conceal it, andit is, inan overwhelming majority of cases, weaker 
than in men. But it is only in exceptional cases that it is the 
primary inducement by which a lady is governed in the choice of 
ahusband. Its place issupplied by an affection ; which is very 
apt to produce the passion. 

This affection has not, itself, however, a very elevated origin. 
It grows out of that which is sometimes called the instinct of 
coquetry, and more generally, in society, the love of admiration. 
This is one of the concupiscible or selfish passions, the object of 
which is the good opinion or kind féelings of other persons, 
more especially those of the opposite sex. It exists in both 
sexes, but is stronger among females. When the nature is hard 
and selfish, it produces that odious character, a coquette ; 
where the nature is more affectionate, it furnishes a motive for 
kind feelings. The very fact that a man has fallen in love 
with a woman, that is, has experienced the passion of love for 
her, is a tribute to this passion, and has a tendency to excite a 
feeling of kindness. The attentions and flatteries of the man 
under the influence of the passion of love, tend in the same 
direction, and the lady soon feels an affection for her admirer ; 
which is not very noble in its origin, and is not, according to 
the ordinary laws of human nature, likely to remain altogether 
Platonie. 

Whether it do or not, it gives rise to a kindliness of deport- 
ment on her part, which tends to strengthen the feeling of 
affection on the part of the man, where it exists, and to orig- 
inate it where it does not. The manifestation of affection on 
the part of the man, in turn, strengthens the affection on the 
part of the woman. Thus the parties are indefinitely acted 
upon and act. It is by such means, that an affection grows up 
between aman anda woman. But this affection is without 
any reference to the moral worth of either. It is grounded on 
the notion of good desert; but that good desert consists in 
deserving well of the other party, notin deserving well of the 
Atmicuty. It is kindness to the individual, not obedience 
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to the laws of Gop. It is not the higher affection which is 
connected with conscience and with the higher reason. The 
lower affection is the highest motive, upon which marriages are 
usually founded. 

But too many are founded upon yet lower bases. It may be 
on the mere passion of love on the man’s side, and on a feel- 
ing of kindness, growing out of a gratified love of admira- 
tion, on the woman’s. It may be on the passion of love on 
the man’s part, and on the desire of support, or of wealth 
and splendor, on the woman’s. It may be on the passion 
of love on both sides. That this passion is not a proper 
foundation for marriage, the Church of England very dis- 
tinctly teaches in her Office for the Solemnization of Matri- 
mony. She there declares, that that holy state is not “ by any 
to be enterprised, nor taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or 
wantonly ; to satisfy men’s carnal lusts and appetites like 
brute beasts that have no understanding.” That pecuniary 
motives are not the proper ones all are agreed, and entering 
into marriage upon them would be clamorously censured, even 
by those who have done so or are on the point of so doing. 
The affection which is the consequence of gratified vanity is 
not much better. Its basis will soon fall from under it. The 
attentions out of which it grew will cease to be paid so soon 
as the desires which prompted them are gratified; whether 
those desires were for wealth or for any thing else. No mar- 
riage which has for its basis any of the four which have been 
mentioned in this paragraph, is likely to be happy. They may 
turn out well; because it is within the compass of possibility 
that an affection may grow up after marriage, if the man be 
of an affectionate disposition. But that is but a forlorn hope. 
Yet it is to be feared that by far the greater part of the mar- 
riages which take place in this age and country rest on one or 
other of those four bases. Such marriages ought not to be 
contracted. “ 

Others may be divided into two classes, those which may be 
allowed, or are tolerable, and those which are right in a Chris- 
tian view. These last are what Dr. Johnson meant by the best 
marriages, the tolerable class are what he meant by ordinary 
marriages. The several species which have been spoken of in 
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the last paragraph, may be classed together as wicked mar- 
riages ; although it is to be feared that they are, in one sense 
of the word, ordinary marriages. 

Those, however, to which that term has been above applied, 
and which may be called allowable marriages, being those 
which grow out of that lower kind of affection, which springs 
from reciprocal kindnesses, have their dangers. So long as 
the affection continues, they will, so far as temporal matters 
are concerned, be very happy. But the affection which springs 
from mutual kindnesses requires to be sustained by the same 
nutriment. So long as the passion of love continues this will 
probably be the case, and even after that is worn out, the affec- 
tion itself will produce the kindnesses upon which it feeds. But 
there will occur cases in which the irascible passions will be 
more or less excited, and thus there may occur words and ac- 
tions of an unpleasant nature, the recollection of which tends 
to counterbalance that of the kindnesses which have produced 
and sustain the affection. The cares of life, too, call off the 
attention from the affection itself, and interfere with the show- 
ing such kindnesses as involve the expenditure of time. Under 
the pressure of poverty, all these evils are increased and aggra- 
vated, and the affection is apt to be severely tried. It has 
long been a proverb, that, “ when poverty comes in at the door 
love goes out of the window.” “Love anda cottage,” is a 
phrase, which sounds very well; but it is an idea hard to real- 
ize, unless both parties are prepared, by habit or character, to 
put up with the cottage without reference to love. 

But there is a higher kind of affection which is based on the 
moral qualities of the beloved object. This may, and proba- 
bly often does, arise after marriage. It is not incompatible 
with the lower affection, which looks only to the relative desert 
of the object, that is, to the kindly relations between the par- 
ties. In fact, it can hardly exist separated from it. For ina 
worthy character, the affections must be strong, and will mani- 
fest themselves in kindly actions. A good man must be more 
or less an amiable man, and so the food of the lower affection 
will be abundantly supplied. The existence of this higher 
affection is not incompatible with that of the passion of love. 
In fact, it has the same tendency to excite it, with the lower 
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affection, although, perhaps, in a lesser degree. Yet even this 
kind of affection can only in exceptional cases exist between 
young persons of opposite sexes in the Platonic form; unless 
where there are impediments to marriage, which are well un- 
derstood to be insuperable. 

The higher affection has, then, so many possible coéfficients, 
that it is not easy to be sure that it is the moving principle. 
Still the person who desires to contract a marriage should 
first be sure that he or she believes in the moral worth of him 
or her with whom the union is designed. It is true that, on this 
point, there may be self-deception. The virtues may be the 
effect of the attachment, not its cause. This may be true in 
two senses. They may be assumed for the purpose of deceiving 
the inquirer ; and they may only exist in the imagination of 
that inquirer. It is, therefore, better in such cases to rely on 
the judgment of others than on our own. Parents, friends, 
and even the publie have better means of judging in such cases 
than the person immediately interested. But where the 
inquiry is omitted altogether, and a lady, for instance, marries 
a man known to be immoral, in the hope of correcting his 
vices by her post-matrimonial influence, this rule is grossly vio- 
lated, and the marriage is, to say the least, highly imprudent. 
Not only is the proper basis of marriage wanting, but it is an 
absolute certainty, that the attempt to exercise such influence 
will put an end to even the lower affection, the only one of 
which such a man is capable. 

The only sure basis of a good moral character is a sound 
religious belief, and that involves a public religious profession. 
Such a profession may be hypocrisy, or it may be self-deccit. 
The ladies have this advantage, that in the case of a young man, 
the state of public feeling is not such as to render a hypocriti- 
cal profession of religion a likely occurrence. Yet, it must be 
conceded that a religious profession gives no absolute certainty 
of a religious character. But it is certain, that he who makes 
no religious profession gives no guarantee of a religious clar- 
acter, and in an immense majority of cases does not possess it. 
No Christian man or woman is then justified in entering into 
the marriage state, with one who does not profess to be guided 
by religious principle. 
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This involves another rule. There is really no religious 
principle that does not grow out of some definite faith. It is 
necessary to the perfection of a Christian marriage that both 
parties should profess Christianity in the same sense. It would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, to perform the highest duty 
of the marriage state, the religious education of the children, 
under other circumstances. Ladies sometimes depart from 
this rule in the hope of being able to bring their intended hus- 
bands over to their way of thinking, and they even extend 
this notion so far as to try a similar experiment upon men who 
make no religious profession at all. Such conduct is like to 
that of her, who marries an immoral man in the hope of reform- 
ing him. He who makes no religious profession has not given 
any evidence of his religious character, upon which a prudent 
woman can rely. She will, if she tries the experiment, find that 
her influence is much more likely to be, outwardly, successful 
before marriage than after it. Moreover, she may find that if 
it succeed before marriage, the spell will be dissolved very soon 
after the new state is entered into. He who makes a religious 
profession which is not founded upon a definite faith, is not a 
suitable husband for one whose faith is definite. His founda- 
tion is too insecure to be trusted. He who makes such a pro- 
fession, upon a definite faith, will scarcely change that faith 
under the influence of his wife. 

Tt will be readily seen that upon the principles which have 
been laid down, it is not very easy for Christian men or women 
to find husbands or wives. The difficulty on the part of the 
women is undoubtedly the greater of the two. For there are 
more females than males who make public profession of a con- 
formity to religious principles. But it must be remembered on 
the other hand, that there is much more certainty that the 
religion of a young man is sincere and deep than that of a 
young woman; because he has fewer inducements to make a 
profession upon light grounds and more difficulties to overcome. 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, that those who desire - 


to enter into the marriage state upon Christian principles, and 
will not depart from those principles, will find it very difficult 
to marry at all. Thisis one of the difficulties which, in our 
age and country, besets the Christian course. It is, however 
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no reason for joining in the light and unseemly view, which is 
generally taken, of the holy state of matrimony. Nothing is 
more certain, than that it should be thought of reverently and 
entered into cautiously. Every thing which may lead to it 
should be carefully watched, and a guard set upon the thoughts, 
until the most careful measures have been taken to learn the 
true character of the suggested person. Such a course is by 
no means romantic or sentimental. But if it were adopted, 
and carried on even upon worldly principles, there would be 
fewer bigamies and fewer unhappy marriages. At present 
marriage is a lottery ; because nothing is done to make it oth- 
erwise. The plan said to have been adopted by some Chris- 
tian sects, of marrying by the actual lot, is not more hazardous 
than a system which brings couples together, without any other 
knowledge of each other than can be gained in the frivolous 
intercourse of fashionable society, or in the more intimate 
intercourse of what is called courtship, when mercenary views, 
or a fancy, which may be a passing one, or the love of admira- 


tion. or flattery, may produce a deception not always quite 
involuntary. H. D. E. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF LOVE. 


SoME years ago,a thoughtful and prudent layman of the 
Church requested us to write out some thoughts on THE 
CuristiaN Law oF Love, as interpreted by the beloved 
Apostle ; especially as set forth in St. John’s First Epistle, iv., 
20: “If a man say, I love Gop, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love Gop whom he hath not seen?” The follow- 
ing essay is the result of such poor efforts as we were able to 
make in answer to the aforesaid request. Not having any bet- 
ter use for the matter, we have determined on submitting it in 
this shape to our readers, who of course will judge for them- 
selves both how far the views are right, and also what is the 
proper bearing and application of them. 

It is generally understood that St. John’s Epistles were 
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written at Ephesus, near the close of the first century, with 
the immediate purpose of refuting the error, then and there 
prevailing, of the Gnostics, those rationalists and transcenden 
talists of ancient times. The Gnostics were so called from 
their professing to know more than others, and from the over 
weening conceit in which knowledge was held by them. 

As knowledge is an individual gift or possession, so, from 
their fancied superiority in this, the Gnostics inferred that they 
were severally sufficient unto themselves, and thence drew a 
virtual dispensation from the bonds of Christian unity : they 
were to be saved not so much by the presence of Gop in His 
Church, as by the knowledge of Gop in their own minds 
And they professed to believe things, not on external testi 
mony or authority, but mainly as according with their inward 
sense ; that is, they admitted no tests and measures of truth 
but the counsels of their private reason ; historical documents, 
and matters of fact, and forms of doctrine being either 
rejected by them altogether, or else interpreted figuratively, so 
as not to hinder their dwelling aloft in pure spiritual and 
immaterial light. For instance, the resurrection from the 
dead they explained to be nothing more nor less than the 
rising of the soul into their pavilion of knowledge. And as 
their vision of Divine truth did not spring from nor rest upon 
the facts of Scripture, so neither did it issue, nor was it bound 
to issue, in acts of duty. And because they built their hopes 
upon knowledge, without the virtues that make up the body of 
obedience ; that is, because while claiming to have the Chris 
tian’s hope they did not study to rectify and purify their life ; 
therefore the Apostle tells them,—‘ He that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as Gop is pure.” From which it 
followed that this their claim was false: their neglecting the 
work of selfpurification proved that they had not the Chris 
tian’s hope, but only some hope rooted in this world. 

Such being their principles, the Gnostics of course owned no 
allegiance to any visible establishments or institutions of 
truth : their loyalty was all to their own opinions; and as 
these were ever advancing, any such external fixtures or settle 
ments would only operate as a bar to progress: they must be 
tied to no creeds, no forms, no Church, since these would stand 
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in the way of that unceasing perfectibility which was with 
them the only salubrious element of mind. On their ground, 
nothing was so important as truth, nor any thing true for them 
but their opinions: wherefore, to let the ligaments of brother- 
hood stand in competition with their opinions, had been disloy- 
alty to the truth. Wrapped in the assurance that they had a 
paramount love of Gop, and that this was all-sufficient, they 
naturally felt themselves above the obligation of loving the 
brethren ; and so they went out of the Church, and became 2 
sect, or rather a multitude of sects; and, being subtle dispu- 
tants and dialecticians, and skilled to make the worse appear 
the better cause, they seduced many to follow them, and thus 
brought about a great falling away from the faith. And 
because they put truth before love, knowledge before charity, 
therefore the Apostle charges that they have neither. And 
forasmuch as they pretended to love Gop while they manifestly 
did not love the brethren, nay, alleged that love as absolving 
them from the ties of brotherhood, the Apostle therefore calls 
them liars. The argument is briefly this: Gop’s presence, as 
Himself had told them, was in societies of the faithful, in meet- 
ings of the brethren. Now, if they had really sought Him, 
they would have found Him there; and if, finding; they had 
truly loved Him, they would needs have loved the place also 
where they had found Him. 

Such appears to have been the error which it was the imme- 
diate purpose of St. John’s Epistles to refute and put down. 
The error was certainly extravagant enough ; yet not so much 
so but that it has had a numerous posterity ; and it is doubtful 
whether the race be wholly extinct even yet. There have 
always been, and perhaps ever will be, some who claim to be 
seeking Curist, or to have found Him, and who in the 
strength of that plea go out or keep out of the very place 
where He has taught them that He is to be found. Now, the 
doctrine of the Apostle seems clear enough, that we may not 
think of having such a love of Gop as will prompt or permit 
us to break unity and charity with one another: if we love 
Him, we shall needs cleave to the living House where His 
presence dwelleth. Whether He may in any case be found 
elsewhere or not, is immaterial to the point in hand ; it being 
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enough that the cutting one’s sclf off from His membership 
infers such a state of mind as will not find Him anywhere: for 
indeed the doing thus evinces a pursuit, not of Him, but of 
somewhat else in His name, though the pursuer may not be 
aware of the fact. Nor can we be too carefully on our guard 
against entertaining any idea of such a love of Gop as can 
carry us above the ties of brotherly attachment, or supersede 
the knitting together of hearts in a common life. It is proper 
indeed that we have our opinions, provided we hold them 
soberly and modestly ; but we should never forget that one of 
our greatest and most besetting dangers is, the having too 
many of them, or the making too much of them. 

Such is the lesson to be gathered from St. John’s Epistles, 
as viewed in reference to the special circumstances wherein 
they were written. And as such lessons are generally needful 
at all times, so are they especially now, when there is so strong 
a tendency even among Churchmen to sct their particular 
views of the Church above the Church herself. “ Not that I 
love the Church less, but that I love the truth more,” is a fair 
specimen of the sophistries with which men often delude them- 
selves into wrong thoughts, if not into wicked acts. For the 
conclusion is, that unless the Church do so and so, they will 
be obliged to leave her for the truth’s sake. Such speeches 
ought not to be made, nor such thoughts entertained : it is 
tempting ourselves to say we have such an ardent love of Gop 
as threatens to burn asunder the golden thread that binds our 
hearts together. Not indeed but that there possibly may be 
eauses to warrant aman in withdrawing from a particular 
branch of the Church, as there may be to justify a man in put- 
ting away his wife ; but as in the one case no man is allowed, 
so in the other none should wish or dare to be‘his own judge. 

The Chureh assuredly stands in a higher relation to us than 
to be postponed to any Iegislation of our individual minds. 
Our opinions, however innocent when rightly held, are nowhere 
set forth as means of grace; the Saviour does not come to us’ 
in them ; they are not among the appointments to which His 
presence is pledged ; we cannot have His sacraments at their 
hands; they can nowise be a substitute for the body in which 
the living and life-giving current of His Sprrir circulates : in 
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a word, they can do nothing directly towards putting us in 
union or communication with Him, though they may do much 
twards separating us from Him. As we value our souls’ 
health, let us never indulge the thought that these puny sprouts 
of the brain, which a warmer sun may cause to wither and 
die, to manure the upspringing of something better,—that 
these may come in competition with the Vine into which we 
have been engrafted, and through which the sap of salvation 
is to flow into us. 

Perhaps it should have been remarked before, that to hate 
our brother, and not to love our brother, are in the Apostle’s 
use terms of the same meaning. And it is very considerable 
that love, in the Apostle’s sense, is an active, fruit-bearing 
principle or power, not a fine feeling or sentiment, such as 
may spend its life in lip-blossoms ; it is something that is and 
can be known only by deeds ; whose very pulse is kind acts, 
charitable thoughts, whatsoever is just and fair and right ; a 
doing unto others as we would have them do unto us; the 
whole being tempered with a spirit of forbearance, counsel, 
help, and comfort: in short, it is a loving, “ not in word, nei- 
ther in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” So that, if it be 
vain to say we love Gop when we do not love our brother, it 
is equally vain to say we love our brother when we do not 
cherish his society and fellowship his person. Such a love of 
the brethren as cracks the bond of peace and unity with them, 
on the plea of seeking their spiritual good, is no Jess a lie than 
the loving Gop so as to transcend or supersede the claims of 
fraternal attachment. Thus the true test and measure of all 
religious principles is, that they work out into practical benefi- 
cence, into such plain, home-bred, every-day virtues as knit 
and hold men together in communities and mutual regards. 
Here nothing passes off in such dreams, visions, raptures, and 
ecstacies which, being felt only by the individual having them, 
and requiring no organ but the tongue, are therefore apt to be 
turned into a dispensation from such good works as common 
sense is able to recognize and appreciate. 

We have said that throughout his Epistles, generally, St. 
John has a special view to the cohesion of the flock, the con- 
stancy and fidelity of the brethren in their visible membership. 
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In pursuance, however, of this, he involves a principle that is 
capable of a much wider application. This principle holds as 
good in other relations of life, social, civil, and domestic, as in 
the particular matter of Christian fellowship ; and is hardly 
less apt to be practically violated in those than in this: that 
is, men are prone to indulge the notion of such a love of Gop 
and of man as prevents the offices of good citizenship and good 
neighbourhood, no less than of religious fraternity. 

Now, the principle in hand is very well illustrated in our 
Lorp’s answer to the question, Who is my neighbour? That 
answer proceeds upon the ground that there are different 
degrees of neighbourhood ; and that men are in fact more or 
less our neighbours, according as they are more or less in a 
condition to be reached and affected by our conduct. All men 
are indeed potentially our neighbours ; that is, they may become 
such by falling within the sphere of our influence and activity : 
but this potential neighbourhood and the duties consequent 
thereon are made actual by particular circumstances, opportu- 
nities, and capabilities. The question is, whom can we benefit, 
or whom can we benefit most? to what particular persons, and 
in what particular manner, can we do the most real good, in 
making them happier or wiser or better in the tasks and ser- 
vices, general and special, to which they are called? So far 
as regards this point, to be trying how much of eternal truth 
and right, or of lofty and noble sentiment, we can preach or 
proclaim, is not of the slightest consequence, or rather may be 
of vast ill consequence. We may grow grand with the 
thought, that by blowing our breath aloft we shall make the 
air vibrate all round the globe, and keep vibrating to the end 
of time, and thus send our beneficence to future millions; but 
in all this there is much vanity and little sense. There is infi- 
nitely more both of virtue and of reason in blowing through a 
small tube, whereby our vibrations of air may be made to 
reach one person to some purpose, and stop with him. 

Those, then, are most our neighbours, our first and strongest 
obligations are to those, who are most accessible to us, or have 
most need of our offices ; and the actual duties of neighbour- 
hood do not obtain towards those who lie without the circle 
and compass of our pewers. And to overlook those whom we 
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ean see and touch, for the purpose of saying something that 
might benefit our antipodes, provided they could hear and 
understand it, is as far from the virtue of charity as from the 
maxims of common sense. We may indeed please ourselves, 
for so men have often done, with the notion that we are called 
upon to seek the good of all men, since all are our neighbours, 
and nothing human is foreign to us; and that the good of all 
can be reached only by means injurious to those about us, and 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number requires us to 
make this sacrifice at home: but all this is simply false ; there 
is no real love of mankind in it; for such love has its very 
breath and life in kind acts to those who stand nearest us, and 
are in a condition to be most affected by our deeds. 

So that the right method of benevolence lies in being busiest 
where we are most at home; where the objects of our care 
are most in our bosom, or at our side, or under our eye, or 
within our reach ; and where we can best take in the little cir- 
cumstances and specialities of each particular case; as know- 
ing that where these are overlooked or not regarded, the best- 
meant endeavours will often do more hurt than good. 

Yet, true as these things apparently are, there is, we think, 
a strong disposition on foot to rest in the notion of a love so 
broad and deep and all-embracing, as in effect to relieve us 
from the old obligation of loving what lies near enough at 
hand to benefit us, or be benefited by us. Surely, either we 
have fallen upon such a love, or else upon strange modes of 
showing our love; virtually assuming that our only or best 
way of doing good to men, is by arguing or scolding them into 
our opinions and schemes. We are beset by certain vague, 
general, misty notions of beneficence, which are but too apt to 
take our minds and hearts off from the particular, definite 
objects that claim our care, and from the special, immediate 
duties that challenge our powers. It is common for men to be 
anywhere rather than where they can do some real practical 
good, and to credit themselves with having an ardent desire 
to benefit all men in general, while benefitting none in partic- 
ular. 

Such is one of the forms in which the old spirit so energeti- 
cally condemned by St. John may still be traced. And, surely, 
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it could scarce have an uglier issue than in thus leading men 
in effect to compound for their defects and shortcomings at 
home, by indulging dreams and devising schemes of universal 
beneficence. It is clear on the principle of St. John, that men 
who show no love to such brethren as they have seen, are not to 
be believed very fast when they talk of loving those they have 
not seen. We cannot be se scattered abroad as to supersede 
the rights of home. Nor can it be too firmly held that all real 
love of men, whether they be far off or near, has its proper 
action in doing something for them, not in telling the world 
what cught to be done; which indeed is, for the most part, 
but ambition, or something worse, adorning itself with plausi- 
ble frontlets and fair speeches. 

But the principle in question has another practical bearing, 
upon which a few words may be not unprofitably spent. For 
as men sometimes get filled with such a love of Gop as turns 
them against or severs them from their brethren ; and as some 
men grow to have such a tender concern for all mankind at 
large, as rips up the ties of neighbourhood and consanguinity 
and friendship; so, also, do some get taken up with such a 
passion for what they call eternal justice and right, as pre 
vents good citizenship, and overrides all civil compacts and 
positive institutions. 

“ Now, the condition, the very framework of our being neces 
sitates that some duties be ascertained for us by convention. 
Men cannot live, except they live together ; nor can they live 
together, except they first agree and settle upon some terms. 
And for individuals to have the prerogative of appealing from 
these terms to their own judgment of right, is at war not 
merely with this or that institution, but with the institutional 
principle itself; that is, it strikes at the organic and constitu- 
tive law of society. Whatscever we may please to say of a 
“higher law” written in the individual reason or conscience, 
there is probably no stronger law in our nature, than that men 
must live together; a law so strong that it everywhere exe 
cutes itself, and gives executive force to all other laws. And 
perhaps it is only under the operation of this law of laws that 
men can grow to be rational and moral beings. 

Se that our individual judgment of right has to be practi- 
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cally limited by the forms and pledges of conventional settle- 
ment: we must needs inherit certain obligations,—obligations 
coeval, not with any act of ours, but with the very society 
wherein we have grown. In other words, civilization necessa- 
rily supposes that we have some weal or wealth in common ; 
and this we clearly cannot have, unless we keep to the original 
agreements and formative pacts of the commonwealth. ‘To be 
ever holding these as open questions, subject to the determina- 
tion of our private judgment, and liable to be set aside on the 
plea of natural and essential right, would fill society with per- 
petual disorder -and revolution ; thus drawing on in endless 
succession “the storms that toss the private state, and make 
the life unsweet” : in short, it would render civilization worse 
than barbarism itself; or rather, would soon conduct us back 
to that untamed savagery, the prime law of which is, that, 
every man being his own judge of what is right, “they should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who can.” 
Now, the principles of natural right probably require that 
these special obligations be met in good faith. A religious 
observance of these positive compacts is the real test and 
measure of our regard for essential justice, precisely as a loy- 
ing of the brethren is the real test and measure of our love of 
Gop. There is no coming at the character of a good man, by 
shirking or renouncing the offices of good citizenship. And if 
@ man claim to have such a love of what he calls natural and 
essential justice, as exempts him from the duty of loving his 
country, and of showing that love by keeping her laws and 
cherishing her institutions, is not this shrewd argument of his 
loving nothing so much as his own pride and purposes? And 
when men talk of disregarding settled terms and compacts, 
whether of their making or their inheriting, that so they may 
be free to do right, what does this come to, but that they will 
respect nothing that would prevent or hinder their doing just 
as they havea mind to? Looks not this very like brushing 
away all ascertained and settled duties, that we may exercise 
the prerogative of making or choosing our duties? And can 
it be doubted, that when men have thus cast off the pledges 
and compacts of their inheriting, they will soon take the same 
liberty with those of their making? that he who will be tied 
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by no acts but his own, is not far from refusing to be tied even 
by these? so that he may be evermore changing his duties 
with his opinions, and perhaps exulting in such changes as a 
crowing to perfection, and a going onward from truth to 
truth? For such is the interpretation men often put upon this 
kind of self-willed levity. Is all this any other, in short, than 
the old error of being too wise and pure and spiritual to love 
and obey any thing short of Gop? in which case we shall 
probably never recognize Gop as speaking, save when His 
voice sounds to the ever-varying tune of our own thoughts. 
Verily, “rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft”: they who 
engage in it are led by. an evil spirit, which, however, and how 
awful is the thought! they still believe to be the Spmir of Gop. 

St. Paul, prophesying of the great falling away from the 
faith, which we have mentioned, sets down among other things, 
that “men shall be lovers of their own selves, boasters, proud, 
blasphemers, disobedient to parents, without natural affection, 
trucebreakers, traitors, heady, high-minded ; ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” Sts Peter 
also, referring to the same men, says,—‘ They despise govern- 
ment; presumptuous, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak 
evil of dignities.” And St. Jude calls them “clouds without 
water, carried about of winds; raging waves of the sea, foam- 
ing out their own shame ; wandering stars.” These words, it 
is true, were spoken of the Gnostics: but the spirit of gnosti- 
cism is at all times much the same; and it is well if the best 
of us do not get tainted with it in some form or other: the 
seeds of it are in all men; and it is one of the evils against 
which men always need to be forewarned: if it grow to mas- 
tery in us, it will be equally fatal to civil as to religious insti- 
tutions ; for its very nature is at strife with all institutional 
permanencies : as in the name of Curist it would have sub- 
verted Christianity, so in what form soever, and against what 
object soever, it acts, it always subverts the very thing which 
it professes to promote. 

Perhaps there is no one word more liable to abuse or more 
often abused by this spirit, than duty ; and its method com- 
monly is, so to urge a larger duty, or what it callsa larger 
duty, as in effect to nonsuit a smaller one: whichis so far from 
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being the true way, that it is much rather the reverse. For 
the test of a right conscience is, that it be scrupulous of the 
particulars and minutes of duty; as the true niggard of his 
time approves it more by looking to his minutes than his 
months ; or as a great affection is shown much rather in small 
and silent tokens,—in “ that best portion of a good man’s life, 
his little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love,”—than in rare and remarkable instances. 

Moreover, a really dutiful spirit naturally studies to main- 
tain a certain harmony and proportion of the duties ; that is, 
to temper, adjust, and reconcile the several parts and particu- 
lars of virtue ; endeavouring so to interpret one place of duty, 
as that it be not repugnant to another, and thus shunning all 
extremes. For, as in works of art he who secks to make up 
for a defect by overworking a beauty, thereby turns the beauty 
itself into a defect; so it is when a man endeavours to atone 
for the not doing one duty by overdoing another. 

Accordingly, the best divines and moralists agree that the 
proper test of a truly tender and good conscience is, that it 
make us have an equal respect unto all Gop’s commandments. 
This will of course keep all our duties in their proper place 
and degree; foreclosing any compensation or substitution 
among them, and making our obedience universal and indiffer- 
ent. On the other hand, the moment we go to setting any one 
above another, or putting any one instead of another, a 
spirit of self-will usurps the place of obedience; and we 
show that we respect duty not as duty, but as expressing 
our own preference and falling in with our own bias: it 
is the inward motion, and not the outward law, that we 
are holding paramount. In thus respecting one of the 
commandments more than another, we are in effect choosing our 
duties ; that is, we are then no longer doers of the law, but 
judges thereof; and, which is more, we are acting as judges in 
our own case ;—a thing that no right-minded man will do, as 
knowing that, even if he judge rightly, his judgment will be 
liable to suspicion and distrust ; that, however just his ruling, 
he will be thought to have ruled according to interest, not 
according to right. 


It is something noteworthy that the word duty is very sel- 
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dom met with in Scripture : in the canonical books we are not 
aware of but five instances of it, three of which are in the Old 
Testament. And in two of those cases it is only used rhetori- 
cally, that is, as an equivalent for some word or words going 
before ; as in the passage,—‘ Fear Gop, and keep His com- 
mandments ; for this is the whole duty of man.” Instead of 
duty, we are often mecting with such phrases as “ keeping the 
commandments of Gop,” and “observing His statutes,’ and 
“ walking in His laws”; in which language if there be more 

f simplicity, there is also more of safety, than in that com- 
monly used. And the Scriptures seem to have preferred this 
way of speaking, with a view to keep us from making some- 
thing within us, our own opinion or sentiment, the rule and 
measure of our actions. For the word duty carries with it an 
impression of leaving us to the promptings of an inward sense, 
that is, to do what we think is right, as though our thinking 
were the standard of right ; which savours too much of doing 
as we please, and is the language men commonly use when 
bent on having their own way. Thus the meaning of duty, to 
use an idiomatic phrase, is neither here nor there: the term 
has a large, loose vagueness and generality of sense, that seems 
to give too much scope to our self-will, and almost to invite the 
being a law unto ourselves. But the words, commandment, 
statute, law, refer us naturally and at once to something exter- 
nal and unsubject to us, and quite independent of our thinking ; 
something placed over against our will, and which is to regu- 
late and control our choice, to inform and guide and rectify 
our inward sense. 

Moreover, the Scripture style carries, along with the idea of 
unity, that also of variety of obligation ; and thus serves to 
prevent the merging all our duties in some one which we may 
conceive to be of paramount importance ; that is, the taking 
such or so much of duty as chimes in with our purpose, and 
then enlarging it to the virtual annulling of whatsoever hap- 
pens to cross our disposition or wish. In this way, Scripture 
conducts us to the ideas of moral symmetry and proportion ; 
teaching us that virtue does not lie in opinion or sentiment, 
but is something living and actual, to be elemented and com- 
pacted out of the particular circumstances, objects, and institu- 
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tions, amidst which we are placed. For so, instead of telling 
us to do as we ought, Scripture tells us what we ought to do; 
instead of bidding us reverence such as are worthy, which 
were leaving us wholly to our own judgment in the matter, it 
puts forth the command,—‘“ Honour thy father and thy 
mother”; where the order proceeds, not upon any opinion we 
may have of worthiness, but upon certain external relations 
ordained by Gop, and altogether independent of what we may 
think. Thus, generally, in Scripture, the form and order of 
duty are fixed, definite, ascertainable ; we are taken away from 
our preferences and theories to outward facts; our method is 
that of obedience to an external Lawgiver in the rules and 
measures of His own prescribing ; and the question is, not 
what we think, but what is the law ? 

From this whole subject, then, may be gathered, we think, 
how necessary it is, that in all practical matters, instead of 
claiming to go by our individual thinkings and castings touch- 
ing what is eternally right and just, we should scrupulously 
abide by the settled and established order and constitution of 
society. At all events, if men will not respect the fundamen- 
tal laws, to the keeping of which they have plighted their 
faith, and in the benefits of which they have shared, there is 
small hope of their respecting any which themselves may 
weave up in the loom of their private reason: they will 
be always finding something higher and better, which must 
supersede what they had formerly found; that is, they will be 
“ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth.” 

It is very true that here, as indeed in all moral questions, 
nothing can be affirmed absolutely and unconditionally ; for 
to our finite understandings every rule has its limits and excep- 
tions ; but, if we cannot always avoid error, we can and we 
should remember that it is always safer to crr on the side of 
obedience. Nor should it be forgotten, that in our theories 
and opinions of what we are pleased to call natural and essen- 
tial justice, scarce any two of us can agree with each other, or 
even any one of us with himself for two years together: at 
least, men seldom agree herein save while tearing down what 
is; as soon as this is done, and they begin to build, the cable 
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that held them together is commonly found to be but a spider’s 
web. ‘There never was a government, indeed, that could in all 
things make its subjects do right; but, so long as the laws we 
live under leave us free to do right, it is not easy to see how 
eternal justice should require us to violate them, in order to 
keep our neighbours from doing wrong. 

Finally, St. Paul, in laying down rules to his beloved Timo- 
thy for the public prayers of the Church, assigns this as the 
scope of those prayers: “That we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” This we clearly 
cannot do, and hardly ought to pray for, unless we will also 
study to be good citizens. He that is so passionate for essen- 
tial justice and right as to abjure the ties and offices of citi- 
zenship, and make war on the institutions and constitutive laws 
of his country, certainly is not in such a state of mind as 
admits of his leading a quiet and peaceable life. And, in fact, 
they who have once taken to this course are seldom at peace 
with others or themselves: indeed, whatsoever cherishes the 
composures and tranquillities of life; any smooth and gentle 
discipline, 

To lead us on to that transcendent rest 

Where every passion shall the sway attest 

Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill ;— 
this they generally shun, as a bar to progress, and the parent 
of stagnation. 

By taking the course we have been trying to indicate, we 
may not indeed help the world on so fast as many wish ; but 
we shall have some hallowed spots and resting-places where 
wounds may be healed and perturbations allayed ; and where 
calm thoughts, firm principles, and steady loves may take root 
and grow ; some quiet nurseries of 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 
If it do nothing else, it will conduct us to the dwelling of 


the wise, who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 


For who does not see that it carries us right in and plants us 
among the permanencies and stabilities of life, such as are apt 
to prepossess the mind with love? And where love nestles, 
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peace will take up her abode; and where peace abides, wis- 
dom will be forthcoming; not in the form of volubility and 
noise, but sweetly and silently embodying itself in deeds. 
Such is the fostering home of the gentle, patient, peaceful, 
practical virtues ; of “ thoughts motherly, and meek as woman- 
hood” ; of all those modestics and reverences and religions 
which serve alike to protect and adorn our frail and shivering 
nature. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


School Days at Rugby. By an Old Boy. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 185%. 


We were twice disappointed in reading this book. The opinions of some in 
whose judgment we had confidence led us to expect something uncommonly 
good. At first, this expectation was, not borne out, nor did it seem likely to 
be borne out ; but afterwards, either because the work grew better, or because 
we got used to it, our impression underwent a gradual but decided reversal. 
The book is very unique and peculiar both in matter and style. It gives a 
lively and forcible picture of life at the clebrated Rugby School under the great 
and wise administration of Dr. Arnold. It is written a good deal in what 
appears to be the local dialect of Rugby ; for which cause the style is apt to 
seem affected until one has read himself full of the spirit and genius of the place ; 
and even then there is, at times, rather more of the school-boy flash and slang 
than habitual students of classical English are quite prepared to relish or digest: 
However, there is plenty of vigour and animation in the author’s manner ; 
and perhaps the interest of the book is in some measure owing to its redun- 
dancy of local idiom : nor will it hurt any of us to spend a portion of our time 
where words and phrases pop off as the free and unstudied explosions of natu- 
ral thought, and where, conventional regards being utterly unknown or ignored, 
language is used for the simple purpose of being immediately understood ; the 
speakers not caring a straw what figure they make, nor whether others are 
pleased or not, so they can but hit the mark of their thoughts. 

We have not quite been able to make up our mind whether the staple of 
the book be fact or fiction ; whether the scenes and characters it delineates are 
real or imaginary: perhaps they are not exactly either, but rather a mixture of 
the two ; as is the case with much that passes, and is meant to pass for verita- 
ble history. Be that as it may, the characters are, for the most part, well 
conceived and admirably sustained. The hero's name (for the book is so far a 
tale as to have a hero for its centre of interest) is Tom Brown, whose charac- 
ter is expounded to us all the way from the first buddings of the nursery, till 
he emerges a full-blown Rugbyscholar. Tom represents, in certain particulars 
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and for certain purposes, the Browns in ‘general ; who, as everybody knows, 
are one of the most ancient and widely-diffused families in Anglo-Saxondom : 
you can go nowhere, almost, without meeting with the Browns; and, if our 
experience be any test, out of every four you meet with, you shall find from 
three to five right good fellows. And the Tom Brown of Rugby memory is, 
on the whele, among the best fellows of his name; though he is in some 
respects a rather hard case, and has several clouds of naughtiness hanging 
about his character: but it is worthy of special note that he keeps growing 
better and better as he grows older; which is irrefragible proof that he has 
lots of sound stuff in him, and that his goodness is a genuine article, and is 
vitally rooted in his being. 

To describe the book generally. "We have in the foreground a turbulent 
and tumultuous assemblage of boys; brave, hardy, robust ; overflowing with 
animal spirits ; living much more in their limbs and bodily senses than in their 
mental powers ; slow of study, eager and quick at play ; thinking far oftener 
of balls and bats and wickets than of books ; fond of shrewd mischief and prac- 
tical jokes ; grinding out each others’ characters, now in quarrels and combats, 
now in rough-and-tumble sports, now in the petty tyrannies of fagging and 
bullying ; taking special pleasure in doing what they are told not to do, and in 
vetting safe through a recitation without knowing their lesson ; never permit- 
ting the master to govern them if they can help it, yet having no respect for 
him unless he governthem. Yet in all their rude scrummaging life, their wild 
and uproarious merriment, their daring and unruly courses, we have streaks of 
sturdy manliness. They are tenacious of their rights ; they hate injustice and 
oppression ; they love fair play, and will not tolerate any breaches of it ; back- 
biting, tale-bearing, petty treacheries, and all sorts of meanness they utterly 
abhor and shrink from; they are reckless of danger and pain, but keenly sensi- 
tive to reproach or disgrace ; wounds and bruises they do not mind, but they 
eamot bear a stain ; strength of limb and skill of hand they prize much, but a 
stout hear far more ; they have the eye to see through all shams, and the spirit 
to despise them, but are ever on good terms with any one who is content to 
pass for what he is worth; if among their number they find a sneak, a niggard, 
or a coward, and cannot worry or shame him into something better, they will 
be sure to make the place too hot for him, unless he have an ensconcement of 
stupidity that is proof against the assaults of boyish wit; they are thoroughly 
bound together in public spirit,so that what hurts one hurts all, and what 
helps one helps all; their piety (for many of them were pious before they came 
to the school, and have grown more so since their coming) has nothing effem- 
inate, or sentimental, or valetudinarian about it, but is all compact of health 
and freshness, and is never caught making love to itself in a looking-glass, as is 
often the case with those precocious juveniles who have been set forth in books 
and tracts as models of “ early piety.” 

Such are some of the more markworthy items which occupy the foreground of 
the picture, filling it with excitement and animation. In striking contrast with 
this is the background, where all is calmness and repose. There we have the 
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Head-Master, a somewhat stately personage, but without the least sign of pride 
or ostentation in his stateliness. A serene and mellow dignity, a bland and 
benignant wisdom are written in his features and movements. Grave thought- 
fulness and genial good humour are smoothly reconciled in his demeanour. He, 
too, was once a boy, and he remembers it well ; for his heart is evidently full 
of play, though he knows how and when to be stern ; there is in him both sunshine 
and storm, and he can bring either of them to bear as occasion requires. 
Brave, frank, and forthright of disposition, he is, withal, a shrewd and subtle 
tactician, a thorough master of school strategy and managerial craft. With a 
firm, though sly and cunning hand, he governs his mettlesome and skittish sub- 
jects, for the most part without seeming to govern them. For, like a wise man, 
as he is, he follows, as far as possible, the method of Nature, who works most 
where we perceive her least. While keeping mainly out of sight, so that the 
boys know scarce anything of him, and imagine that he knows nothing of them, 
his keen yet kindly eye is observing them one by one, scanning their characters 
through and through, and weighing the good and evil in them ; and while they 
are asleep or at play he is mourning over the bad, and toiling his wits in arts 
and stratagems for stealing into them some reinforcement of the good, and 
thereby helping it, to outwrestle the bad, and to get the upper hands of it. 
Thus his vigilant sagacity works, unseen and unsuspected, to break their unruly 
wills into order, without breaking their spirits ; to turn their young lustihood 
into the strengths of manly choice, instead of emasculating it into servility by 
violence; and to train their wild energies and tottering principles into the 
sobrieties and solidities of manhood. 

All his art and judgment are put to the proof for the saving of the hero. 
For in the earlier part of his Rugby life, Tom Brown slides into naughty ways ; 
for some time he travels the downward road, and exercises his faculties chiefly 
in the methods of sinking, till it gets to be about an even chance whether he 
will come out a man, or whether he will go to the dogs; and the resolute yet 
forbearing Doctor is almost minded to give up the task, and send him away as 
incorrigible. The process whereby the young rogue is put into a course of 
mental and moral betterment is so natural and beautiful, so like Dr. Arnold, 
that we can make no scruple of its being matter of fact: the expedient hit 
upon indicates just that close conspiracy of benevolence and penetration which 
marked his career. He goes about Tom’s amendment with such invisible and 
subtle stealth that the rectifying power seems to come from the subject himself ; 
and it is not till some time after the means have done their work that Tom has 
any idea by what hands or for what purposes they were brought to bear. The 
story of his reformation is too long to be told here: suffice it to say, that he is 
made good by putting him under a strong temptation of doing good to another. 
Seemingly asa shift of mere convenience, a chum is assigned him who needs 
his protection, and whom he is prompted to protect by the very impulses that 
are leading him astray: while he acts as the chum’s protector, the chum acts 
as his instructor, and the best of influences work from each into the other, 
without either of them being at all aware of the fact. For it seems there is an 
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ifection of good as well as of evil; health is no less catching than disease ; 
id so these two, though each in different sort, catch health one of another ; 


the weak growing strong in the fellowship of strength, and the strong growing 
pure in the fellowship of pr urily. 








The great sceret of Arnold’s discipline, as here set forth, was, that he car- 
\] into all the parts of the work a genuine soul ef manhoed. His presence 
was an inspiration of erect and manly sentiment. To set a premium on any 
kind of meanness, was not his way: betraying one another, telling tales on one 
other, undermining one another, was not the road to his favour. It was 
ver in his thought that boys could be true to their superiors, while false to 


heir fellows ; or that they could be taught to stand up for anything good, 
inless they were of a spirit to st 


troons, and footlickers were not in his view the proper stuff of upright and use- 





id by each other. Juvenile sneaks, and pol- 





fulmen. Boys must b 1onest, and generous, before they could learn 





anything really goo ae Relig , virtue, scholarship, to be worth the having, 


be informed with the efficacy of brave and honourable eee 2 where 








must ] 
. he manly spirit was w ne iz, there was nothing for truth to get hold-ef; and 
5 ~ e 1 
there was more hope of one who went wrong from courage, thamof such as 

went righ om base fi iear. 
' Many, no doubt, especially on this side the Ailantic, where a self-caress- 
1 ine delicacy is too much the order of the day, will find fault with the book in 

hs d for the ennerabnnidanee of nhe l 1m: Tha 
i hand, for the superabundance of physieal animation which it displays. The 
- } 4 

tl 


boys appear more as animals than as thinkers: we see them more in their 
tumultuous s} ] 





studies ; and caring more for victories at foot- 





ball, than for tin and Greek : it is rather an exercise of hands 
- and legs ad of beautiful thoughts and fine feelings, we 
* have hard knocks and rough scratches, black eyes, broken heads, and bloody 
oses. In all » book gives a just a of boy-life as it really 
nH s, and a to be. What good ever comes of your juvenile 





Sa iseacre, who, bre oftness, and taught to speak small, prefers the accidence 
of to the play-ground? Let the youngsters get lusty thews and hardy spirits, 
ld +t them grow robust of limb and stout of heart, let them gather pluck and 
, ) 


crit in the boisterous and enthusi 





stic rush of animal movements. In the long 


run, they wili be all the wiser and better for it. 





rhe Aspirations of Nature. By I.'T. Hecker, Author of “ Questions of the Soul.” 
New York: James B. Kirker. 1857. 

ior of this book is a Roman Catholic priest, belonging, we believe, 
2eds to what : is called the Redemptorist Order. He is brother to another Mr. 
that Hecker who, though somewhat notorious among Church-people, properly forms 
acts asect or denomination by himself, and who also has certain “ aspirations,” 
ther, which, however, he seems to mistake for inspirations; though his fame as a 
; an promulgator of theologic grist will probably rest, for the most part, on his 
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on a midsummer night drew such strains of poetic rapture from the Queen of 
the Fairies. Judging from the style and temper of the book in hand, the Rev. 
Mr. Hecker is a man of decided honesty and innocence. He seems to have 
read some theology, some poctry, and some philosophy; he seems to know 
things very much as the man saw men as trees walking ; he is somewhat senti- 
mental, somewhat transcendental, somewhat rationalistic ; he scatters flowers 
and perfumes with a very liberal hand, and with an apparent unconsciousness 
of anything better in the domain of thought, that is quite charming. H 

appears to be angling in the great river of the American mind for such musi- 
cal and eloquent fishes as Ralph Waldo Emerson, baiting his hook with the 
fringes of the Virgin Mary’s dress and other pious relies. He scems to think 
that all such philosophic spirits have been made what they are through certain 
strong instincts for Romish glory, which instincts have been hindered by 
unkind fates from touching or recognizing their proper objects ; 


‘amiable cheeks and fair large ears,”—the same accomplishments which one 


needles turn- 
ing and trembling towards the great magnet which they want both eyes and 
light-to find. Perhaps he would not deem it far amiss, if the buxom lady of 
Rome should exercise, in behalf of such errant knights, those rare arts with 
which Spenser’s sorceress charms her subjects asleep in the Bower of Bliss 
Having caught a knight of like degree “ in her strong toil of grace,” she min- 
isters to his edification thus : 

And all the while vight over him she hung, 

With her false eyes fast fixed in his sight, 

As secking medicine whence she was stung ; 

And oft inclining down with Kisses light, 

For fear of waking him, his lips bedew’d, 

And through his humid eyes did suck his spright, 

Quite molten into lust and pleasure lewd ; 

Therewith she sighed soft, as if his case she rued. 





Or perhaps he would rather have the lady aforesaid make her tongue ric! 
Lady Mortimer’s invitation to her husband in the play : 

She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you down, 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 

And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 

Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness. 

The object’of the work, as nearly as we can gather, is, to vindicate and mag 
nify the aspirations of nature ; to pitch into and blow up Protestantism fox 
not duly honouring and cherishing those aspirations; and to chant the glory 
of Romanism as their sworn nurse and benefactress. Tor instance, we pre- 
sume he holds that man naturally aspires to freedom, intelligence, and the 
nobilities of virtue; that these and kindred aspirations find their freest scope 
and richest feeding in such countries as Italy and Spain, where the old man of 
the Seven Hills has iong held sovereign sway and masterdom ; whereas in such 
as England, Scotland, and the United States, where the Reformation has rayed 
forth darkness and smoke, they have been cruelly thwarted and snuffed out. 
“ All which, Sir, though I most powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it 
not honesty to have it thus set down.” In reading the book, we have beer 
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forcibly reminded of the Vice of the old stage, whose part was to buffet and 
belabour the Devil with his dagger of lath, till the performance wound up with 
his being carried off on the Devil’s back. 

Howbeit, in pursuance of his most original idea, the author rakes together 
all the fierce, frantic sputterings of Luther and other continental reformers that 
he can find, and from this eclecticism of violence he manufactures a grim, 
gaunt, ghastly caricature, and calls it Protestantism. It would seem, that in 
his view the Reformation was nothing but pure, unadulterated hell-fire organ- 
ized. ‘The genius of Protestantism, as he describes it, consists in this, that the 
salvation of men is to come by making them out so unmitigatably bad, so 
utterly debauched with essential evil in all their natural powers and aspirations, 
as not to be worth the saving. He holds that the natural aspirations of man have 
in them much that is noble and good ; and that because man has some good in 
him, therefore it is that Christianity comes to make him better ; nay, that it finds 
in him a certain affinity for the heaven it offers him, else the offer would be to 
no purpose. Very well; be itso. But Protestantism is actually in the world, 
a rather obstinate and refractory matter of fact : a good many men, and some 
of them not particulariy distinguished as the dregs and oflal of the race, take 
to it, hold on to it, and will not be induced to let it go. Now, if human nature 
be so handsome a thing as our author represents it, why should it persist in 
welcoming and entertaining and hugging to its bosom such a horrible thing as 
he conceives Protestantism to be ? 

From the foregoing remarks it maybe seen that Mr. Hecker deals with Pro- 
testantism in much the same way as certain Protestants are wont to deal with 
Romanism ; who regard the whole Romish system as proceeding, not by the 
abuse of truth, but by the use of sheer falschood ; thus virtually assuming 
that the reason why it has stood so long is because it has had nothing to stand 
upon. And as they assume the truth there is in Romanism to be falsehood, so, 
inasmuch as truth will not fight against itself, they have to get up some false 
hood of their own in order to combat Romanism. Wherein they seem to us 
rather more valiant than wise ; much as our author does when, for instance, he 
declares that “ Protestantism was from its commencement a stupid affair, and 
an insult to the common sense and reason of mankind.” 

We are far from supposing that such bursts of invective, and there are a 
good many of them, proceed from a spirit of wilful or malignant misrepresen- 
tation. The author has no venom in him: he discovers a heart overflowing 
vith amiability and the milk of human kindness. To be sure, he hates Protes- 
tantism with all his might, but only as the antagonist of that which he loves : 
accordingly, when he finds it in a state of impotence, he gently pats it on the 
head, and speaks it fair, and seems ready to fall to billing and cooing with it ; 
but waxes spiteful and furibund, and spits fire at it in proportion as he meets 
it ina shape of strength. The truth, we suspect, is, that his invention is so 
brisk as to disconcert his perception ; he creates so fast, that he has no time to 
see anything but his creations. So that we must not be understood as making 
any question either of his rectitude or his charity inthe matter. In the exqui- 
site absurdity of what he utters touching the Reformation, we have a sufficient 
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gnaranty that he speaks from honest belief; and none but a most benevolent 
striker would strike so wide of the mark. ‘Though his ship carries more sail o! 
enthusiasm than ballast of discretion ; and though “ the scarfs and the ban- 
nerets about him do manifoldly dissuade us from believing him a vessel o! 
too great a burden ;” all this should not be taken as any impeachment of his 
good will. He is too innocent to be an object of fear or of aversion. 

In proof of his thorough amiability, we may safely refer to his treatment of 
the Romish Church, where his mantle of charity is certainly large enough to 
cover a multitude of sins 
he is exceedingly kind, gently turning his eyes away from them, and carefully 
drawing a veil over them, insomuch that one would never suspect, from read- 
ing his book, that there was anything but cleanness and sweetness in her life 
and character. Nay, he seems to hold that her very cleanness is the cause 
why human nature persists in turning up its nose at her, as if provoked by 
nothing so much as by a lack of provocation. He thinks Protestantism a il 





wickedness, and stark nonsense into the bargain, a thing “ most tolerable anc 

not to be Sapored ; ;” but he scrupulously, and doubtless wisely, refrains from 
mentioning or suggesting any of the things protested against : they are to him 
as if they were not, and it is clearly best for his cause that they should be so. 
In short, his mode of dealing with Protestantism is exactly, though of course 
anwittingly, inverted when he touches Romanism: he uses a sort of shifting 


telescope, the eye-glass and object-glass changing places with each other as if 





by magic, so as to magnify molehills into mountains, and attenuate mountains 
into molehills, according as will best serve the end of enabling him to see just 
what he wishes to see. 


In the view he presents of Catholicity, setting forth its glad recognition of 


much that is good in man, its harmony with right reason, and its sympathy 
with the nobler aspirations of the soul,—in all this we have, though in a rather 
crude and sploshy state, much that intelligent and sober Protestants will 

dially assent to. But, with a simplicity quite admirable, he leaves it to be 





aves 

nferred that Catholicity and Romanism are identical: nay, he seems not to be 
at all aware of the fierce oppugnancy there is between them. Perhaps it has 
never occurred to him, that the very reason why Romanism was, and is, and 
will continue to be protested against, is, because the “ aspirations of naturé 
enlightened by Scripture, know it to be shockingly uncatholic, or rather, auti- 
catholic. One might suppose the author to be under some strange fascinatior 
of deformity, that in all the monstrous tyrannies and idolatries and immorali- 
ties of Romanism he can discern no offence to the beauty of Catholic Truth. 
Surely, a simple knowledge of the Decalogue were enough to disenchant him. 
It must be innocence, and not reason, that holds his mind in subjection to such 
an abuse. What “ drowsy syrup” can have so lethargied his “ aspirations of 
natare?” Are not his discernings apoplexed? May we not say that 
2 sickly part of one true sense could not so mope?” Why, man, “ what d: 
is’. that thus hath cozened you at hoodman blind ?” 








For sense to eestacy was ne’er so thrall’d, 
sut it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 
To serve in such a difference. 


Towards her faults, though neither few nor small, 
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Has he never read how, rather 





than admit the Catholicity of the thi 





question, certain learned and venerable Bishops have submitted to be burnt 


at the stake? men whom Rome herself would have canonized, if their Chris 
tian heroism had been dis} 


a 


jayed avainst any t yranny but her own. 





We will close this notice by adverting to one or two particulars. In one 


’ r..° e 


place the author declaims thns: “ Luther the Friend of Progress! Luther 


the Liberator of modern thought! Was there ever such a shamefaced impo- 





sition practised upon mankind?” Now, this | 


Now, this has put us into something of a 

quandary ; which quandary is, whether shamefaced is here a printer’s error for 
hameless, or whether it is a Romish use of the word. Rome, we know, can 

overrule Scripture, and reason, and fact; perhaps she claims the same power 
ver langua; ge, and can invert the me pera of words at ple Rome is 





sorrectly printed here, how are we to understand her in of 
} rifling matter; 
cker's logic. “A Church,*“says 
eof teaching the truths of thc 

Christian Revelation, and which is not provided with the Dyvine promise 
never to fall into error, or be subject to corruptions, is only fit to address, upon 
heir eternal mabers sts, men W ho- haye never exercised their thinking faculties, 
or who are wholly indifferent about their-future welfare.” Here he evidently 
regards our Lorp’s = mise to be with His Church as a pledge eto ad Church 
of entire immunity from error. Now, it will scarce be denied that the Romish 


But, as a writer’s language may be deemed by some a 
we will next produce a specimen of Mr. Hi 


he, “ which professes to be charged with the offi 
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Church has in times uel practised persecution even unio death. We grant 
that other Churches have done so too; but we believe them to have erred 
greatly therein; nay, we hold most religiously that in every case of such perse- 
eution “it isan heretic that makes the fire, not he that burns in’t.” But 
those other Churches never claimed immunity wee error, and therefore were 
open to conviction and amendment : as they held themselves liable to go wrong, 
so they were still free to get ri > of them, which once 
fell into this error, have since rectified it, and do now repudiate it utterly. 


ght. ‘henstheats son 





But, as the Romish Church has persecuted, and as she could not err, it follows 
that she has the right to persecute always and everywhere, and that nothing 
can hinder her from doing so but the lack of ability. Thus it is that the doc- 
trine of infallibility precludes all choice of reformation : whatsoever the Church 
has at any time taught or done -is forever alter tied upon her by a sort of mort- 
main. Nay, more: Rome once held and taught that it was her duty to burn 
men’s bodies alive, in order to save their sculs; and, sinee she could not fall 





into error, it is clear that she is bound to rekindle her fires as soon as practi 
restrained from doing so. 
So that we cannnot well escape the conclusion, that if she had power as she 
has right, she would now go through the world converting men to reel by the 


cable, and that she suffers a grievous wrong in being 


ou 


gm 
heavenly logic of fire and steel. Such are the precious and blessed advantag 
bound up in her sublime immunity from error ! 


The book has a great many very amusing and fanny things in it; and indeed 





us 


evinces such a kind and degree of genius, that we may safely recommend the 





‘to try his hand at comedy : he has a large and fluent stock of facctious- 
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ness ; in eloquence he almost realizes a combination of Dogberry and Thersi- 
tes ; while his wit is as brilliant as Bardolph’s nose. He seems landably 
ambitious of doing somewhat towards creating an orthodox literature for the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. He is doubtless aware that it will take a good deal of 
Romish light to put out the vast amount of written and printed darkness with 
which Protestantism has been flooding the world ever since the time of Chau- 
cer and Wicklifie. He evidently holds it to be most certain and infallib 
Romanisin is the only congenial clement of American thought, and the only 
salubrious element of all thought. He bas much noble work to do, in chasin 
away the thick benightment of Protestant liberty and civilization. We noticed 
on one of his pages a — from Wordsworth. This naturally suggests 
th . ° 


1 tp 


1¢ query whether he have read a certain Sonnet wherein that poet Kh 
thus: 
ak the tonene 


the fuith and morals hold 


We must be free or 
That Shakespeare s] 
Vhich Milton held. 
Remains but to add, that if the Romish Charch should ever make a wi 
man out of the author of this book, it will, we opine, be a stronger argument o 


her infallibility than has yet been given. It will indeed go far to prove that 


1 
i 








she zs infallible, sure enough; and-perhaps ker claim will thenceforth stand 


“condemned to everlasting redemption.” 


Manual of United States Histor y. From 1492 t0 1850. By Samven Exto1 
Author of a Hi islory of Lil vert, and Pr no , of i story and Lite rature vi 
Trinity College. Boston: Hickl mg, Swa 
One of the most difficult things in the whole mystery of literary composi 





n, and Brown. 18: 


tion, is to get up a suitable si for use in common schools. The worl 
— s great familiarity with the subjec 


Jensation, and a still rarer mastery ofa simple, natural, and easy style. A 


at 


e 1 3 so 
t, rare powers O1 seiection and Con- 


the writer has to know a great deal more than his limits permit him to say, he 


nust use great art and agi to make the little said bear a just 


and proportion to the whole, so that the miniature may yet bea true and 


faithful likeness. There is of course very little room for lively description, o 
for philosophic reflection, for picture, argument, cloquence, or any kind of men 


tal attraction. And yet the writer’s mind must have all these powers, and b¢ 
eapable of all these exercises, else he cannot do the work satislactorily. 


how cana mind having these faculties hold them in due restraint, without 


being cramped into stiffaess and imbecility 2? How shall one tie his powers o 


thought and expression down to the just terms of the work, without rendering 
it dry, spiritless, ut uninteresting,—a quencher, and not a kindler of mental aetiy- 


ity ? how manage to say only what is needful to be learned, and yet say it i: 
such a way that it shall be pleasant and inviting to read? ‘To combine nim 
bleness of thought with the requisite severity and precision of mov 


ny 


ement ; to 
carry the needed grace, limberness, and facility of style into a clean, tight, 
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lucid narrative of hard, naked matters of fact, is indeed a task that few can 
perform to the satisfaction either of themselves or others. 

Nevertheless, the thing can be done: there are instances, wherein, taking 
our own ideal as the standard, a high degree of perfection has been reached in 
this humble but most useful labour. There are arts whereby the pure sub- 
stance of historic facts, and that without any thwarting of their proper form 
and pressure, may be married to the genialities of mental delight and fascina- 
tion. There is a way of delivering the merest details of past events, so as to 
work the best effects of eloquence and persuasion; the whole being so sweet 
and simple, so clear and warm and light, that a little child can enter into and 
enjoy it, while at the same time old and well-seasoned heads shall not be able 
to refrain from reading it. If you wish to sce how but little more than a bald, 
dry catalogue of names may be invested even with the attractions of poetry 
and music, read, two or three times, Canto 10, Book ii., of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Beguil’d thus with delight of novelties, 

And natural desire of Country’s state, 

So long they read in those antiquities, 

That how the time was fled they quite forgat ; 


Till gentle Alma, seeing it so late, 
Perforce their studies broke, and- them besought 


ny 


‘o think how supper did them long await ; 
So, half unwilling from their books them brought, 
And fairly feasted, as so noble knights she ought. 
We have detained the reader too long from the particular subject of this 
1otice. To the best of our judgment, Professor Eliot’s book may justly chal- 
Jonge at least a respectable place among works of the kind. He seems 
y at home with the subject ; he shows very considerable mastery of 
e proper historical order and method ; his selection of matter appears to be 
creet, his arrangement of it luminous ; his style. though perhaps 
ways quite so light and simple as might be desired for the youngest class 
of students, is close-knit, sinewy, spirited, and perspicuous. When, as of course 
must needs be often the case, he meddles with questions, whether of policy or 
of right, upon which men have been and still are greatly divided, he evinces a 
firm, self-balanced, and even-handed judgment, uninfluenced by fear or favour, 
hy prejudice or partisanship. He discovers neither a lack of historical cour- 
o, nor an ostentation of it ; but a simple, unbiaszed desire to see and to show 
things as they are. In his efforts to extricate from rival extremes the golden 
mean where truth and justice dwell, we gencrally meet with a concurrence of 
good taste and good sense, such as naturally results from entire rectitude and 
conscientiousness of intellect. And it scems to us that the several elements of 
historic interest are here assorted and attempered in just about the right meas- 
ure and proportion for a work of the kind ; accounts of war, of legislation, of 
public characters and institutions, and the more silent but not less productive 
currents of science, literature, and art, having each their proper place and 
degree in the narrative. We know not how it may be to others, but to us the 
book is highly interesting and instructive ; much more so, indeed, than we 
conld have anticipated from the nature and purpose of the undertaking. 
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we will venture on one or two. The firstis taken as an apt — ae pre 
what an inexhaustible mine of wealth we have in the character of our Wash 
ington, and how his great name stands dressed in everlasting sill so that 
amount of familiarity can wear the freshness out of it Th s author is re 

to the state of things just after the outbreak of the Re volution : 


A il 


Of course there can be little need of giving any extracts from such a work ; y 


Great Britain, on her part, was united. Few and faint were the voices rais 
in defence of the Americans since the news of Lexington and Bunker Hill 
Edmund Burke and one or two of the 1¢ spirit continued to ess for tl 
American cause, but all unavailingly. The last petition of Con S { 
king was rejected. A bill of confiscation, as it may be call d, wi 
against the trade, the merchandise, and the shipping of the colonies; what 
crews might be captured were to be impressed into the British navy. The arm; 
in America was augmented to forty thousand, partly by British and partly by 
German troops. In fine, the reduction of the colonies was the one great olyjei 
with the larger part of the people, as with the rulers of Great Britai 

Ali the while, Washington was before Bostou. But his atten 
pred concentrated the re. On the contrary, his voice was to be h 


lirections, on the march to Canada, in the posts of New York, on board 


















nattondiiidiors, « t ‘the meetings of committees and assemblies, in the provincia 
legislatures, within Congress itself, every where pointing out wl g 
done and the Spirit in which it was to be done. They who doubt bis m 1 





ability or his intellectual greatness will do well to follow him thr igh thes 
first months of the war; if they do it faithfully, they will doubt no more. 
The activity, the judgment, the executive power. — above all. the moral 
powe r of the > gre at gene ‘ral and the gre ut man are nowhere iu hist¢ 

spicuous than in those rude lines before Boston. 


Along with this, perhaps we may not urfitly introduce the following 
which the author winds up his account of the French war : 


It was amidst these controversies that the French were conquered, afd th 
English dominion rose to its height in America. In the North, it extend j 





the three provinces of St. John’s, or Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Q: 
the new name for Canada. In the centre, it embraced the thirteen coloni 


which had Jain the germ of its present growth. In the South, it comprehende: 





le 
the two provinces of East and West Florida, together with a large portio 
the West Indies. So vast an empire overtopped all other dominious in 
western world. 

And now, to mark the effects of the victories upon the victors. Lbirst, uj 
the colonists. They had passed + anid agonizing times, when “on sses of frien 
and of resources weighed upon almost every household, when alternations o! 
grief and of revenge racked almost every breast. Asa community, likewi 


each colony had met its trials and its reverses. Notwithstanding the rein 
ments received from England, the colonies were in debt to the amount of 
than ten million dollars, one-quarter of which stood against 
alone, at the expiration of the last war with France. Debts, however, wer 
nothing compared to the diminution of the means of paying them, or of gat! 
ing new resources. The sacrifices of warfare are not to be measured by any 
gle schedule ; roll after roll must be inscribed with loss ee and even the n tl 
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losses of the future, if they can be calculated, remain to be appended. On tl 
other hand, the colonists were not without their con seat ons. They had r 
themselves of an enemy whose neighbourhood | 


had been a constant source ¢ 
peril, both from French and from Indian warfare, for a cent tury < ind a hal 
(1613-1768). They had proved their strength in repeated efforts and repeat 
successes, Better still, they had proved their union amongst themsely: I 
cially in the final conflict which brought every colony of the thirteen shoulder 
to shoulder. Best of all, they had proved their patriotis sm, their love of thei 
wn land, hitherto overpowered by the affections that hound them to the othe: 
side of the sea, but now rising in solema strength from out: the battles and t! 
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agonies ee ich they had defended their couniry, and made it the first objec 
of their devotion. 





Next, . trace the effects of victory upon the mother country. Here we find 
| arks of sorrow and of calamity , but they are lost in the blaze of glory 
seemed to have been kindled. * England,” the king is said to have 
Jlaimed, never signed such a peace before.” The king was George IIf., then 
w third year of his reign. The aristocracy, still in power, thought with 
the king. They were dazzled by their succe t mé ag them believe that 
their sway was irresistible, that their colo nies were to be ruled, burdened, anc 
crushed as they pleased. Only a few, of keener vision and lof truer principle, 
saw that the conquest of the F rench colonies, if res sulting in the issues to which 
it seemed to be le ading, would entail the loss of the English color 

But, for the moment, the English of England and the Engl 
were one, 





+5 








Ss. 





of America 
The exultation of triumph over a common foe, the assurance of 
prospel ity under a common king, just risen in his youth to the thr 
with the ties of a common law, a common liter: ature, aud a common anct =e 
New hopes for both were appearing in the West. The Indian humble rery 
ra ‘om Europe conquered, the English were the undisputed possessors of the 
stretching, the rich- -promising land. 








yne, blended 










Tn conclusion, we cannot quite res ™ the temptation to pick a flaw. In‘one 
place, we meet with the following: “ Atthe ce 





close of the year—it was also the 
close of the centwry which he adorned—Washington died (December 14, 1799).” 
Now, we cannot quite understand how the century could come to a close in 
December, 1799. For a century of years, we take it, must include the hun- 
dredth year, jast as a dollar includes the hundredth cent, instead of ending with 
the ninety-ninth. Professor Eliot is not the first that has been caught in such 
a mistake. We have known people to persist in wrangling for similar errors, 
even after they had been cut off by an explanation such as that we have given. 


READERS’ EXCHANGE. 
Srr Epuonp Anpros.—The writer desires to bring together whatever mate- 
still remain for a memoir of this distinguished man. If any reader of 
s paragraph can give the writer any other references than such as are to be 
ce yund in the Massachusetts Historical Society’s collections, or are referred to 
in a review of Oliver’s “ Puritan Commonwealth,” in the last April number of 
the Church Review, or are to be seen in Duncan’s History of Guernsey, he will 
confer a favour od, at least, the writer. Are there not some original letters by 
Andros, still to be found in one or. another p!ace? Good reader, refer us to 
everything, whether in manuscript or in print, which you know or can lear: 
about, in connection with Governor Andros. P. 
It iseminently true, as said in the September number,.that the population of 
the vicinity of Greenfield, Mass., forty years ago, was not very well prepared 
to receive the Church. They found it difficult to believe that the Church was 
not full of superstition and error; such was the “ tradition” which they had 
received from their “fathers.” The Rev. Dr. Strong used to tell the following 
j incident, as connected with the baptism of a large number of children, at which 
he had officiated in the adjoining town of Montague. The neighbours had 
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been invite! to attend, and did so, numerously. One good woman, afterwards, 
exyress2d her horror at the profanity of styling “some of them folks, Godfathers 
and Godmothers ;” but saw something “worse than that” in the service. 
“ What d’ye think! they made them folks promise to reginerate them chil 
dren!! Ain't it orful ?” 

From an early day our New England ancestors were more familiar 
with expository discourses, than with the text of the Holy Scrip 
tures, which latter were not ordinarily read at their public religious ser 
vices. Inso plain a matter as that of “ Haster,” one need not go into the 
rural districts to find it ignored. It is related that, in the year 1784, when 
the charter of the Boston Episcopal Charitable Society was granted, i $9 
drawn as to direct the annual meeting of the corporation to be holden on * : ister 
Tuesday.” The then governor of Massachusetts, however, refused to s 
a charter. It was nothing to him that “ Easter ” was mentioned 
monversion of the Scriptures. “I know nothing about Master,” said he, 
“and T will not sign it unless itis altered.” Where upon the bill 
so as to read in that part, on “any one Tuesday i 


in the com- 


was amended 

in either of the months of 
March or April.” This very “liberal” man and well-informed governor was 
Samuel Adams—the boasted“ son of liberty !” 

In granting the charter of the Society just mentioned, the General Court 
thought it best, not only to limit the number of its members to one hundred, 
but also to provide against any secret dangers from, they knew not what, pre- 
latic pretension, hidden under the “ charitable purposes ” of “ members of the 
™ iscopal Church.” To . ae any hidden fire within these words, a saving 

clause was inserted in the charter, as follows—* Nothin contained in this act 
shall be construed as implying any degree of subjection of the Socic 
act incorporated, or of any other Society in this 
foreign potentate, prelate, or jurisdiction whatsoever.” 

The same feeling is not yet dead in Massachusetts paid Tesi 


A Lid. 


Commonwealth, to any 


1857, refused to pass a bill providing for the organization of * religious societivs 
other than of the Congregational order,” which the Convention of the C 
in that diocese applied for. The bill had no other purpose or effect than to 
substitute our officers, such as Wardens, &c., for the “Standing Com 
&e., of the Congre; gation ial parish. But the legislature found a snare, cr 
rather found a “mare’s nest”, in the style of the bill. The policy is 
marked, in contrast with the fact that, in 1847, the legislature passed a ki 
act (but which went far beyond it), recognizing “ the discipline and us 





S ol 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ;” and especially so, in that this same le “ad 1- 
ture of 1857 did as much for the “ discipline and usages of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church.” Verily, even the Congregationalists of Massachu- 


setts know the difference between the real and the Tulchan Episcopate ; the 
former they are not disposed to tolerate, but the latter has due recognitio 
privileges ! 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tur Cuurcn Boox Socrery is making rapid gains in prosperity and publie 
confidence. We have already noticed its removal from 637 to 762 Broadway. 
In the former place it was burdened with a heavy rent of $2,500 a-year ; it 
was also on the second floor, and so had to compete, at great disadvantage, 
with an attractive bookstore, which had the first floor. To get rid of its 
former burden of rent it had to pay a bonus of $1,250 ; but this, together with 
the cost of moving, will be met by one year’s saving in rent, which will be here- 
after but $750. Moreover, its regular business is fast increasing, as appe 
ry comparing the results of this year with those of last. The month of May, 
L857, is 40 per cent. ahead of May, 1856: June and July carry the increase 
up to 60 per cent. ; August, to 110 per cent. The Church Journal, alter stat- 


a 
i} 


13 these “partict ilars, adds the following, to which we heartily respond : 

Some of the particularly strong opponents of the Church Book Society have 
lately expressed, in print, the hope that it may “die the death.” They will be 
lisappointed to learn that it has, on the contrary, taken @ new lease of life, and 
bas noidea of dying. For our part, we wish that it may live till its opponents 
ave all converted into friends: and then there will no longer be an inducement, 
in any breast, even to wish its death: much less to resort to suchjunbrotherly 
modes of working out the fulfillment of that wish, as we have experienced dur- 
ilig some years past. 


Tur Rev. P. A. Proat, D.D., rests from his labours. He died at Utica 
on the 14th of August, aged 61. He had been disabled for active service 
some months before his death ; but had a generous annuity of $500 from his 
late parish ; and his closing days were cheered by the affection of those whom 
he had long served as their pastor. The Gospel Messenger gives the following 
notice of him: 

Dr. Proal was born at Newark, N. J., in the ycar 1796. He | was ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Hobart at the French church da St. Esprit, in New York, on 
the eighteenth day of September, 1818. His first parish was thi ve of St. John’s 
church, Johnstown, where he remained for a short time, when he took char ge of 
St. George’s church, Schenectady. Here he resided until 1836, when he was 
called to the Rectorship of Trinity church, Utica, which position he retained 
until the Spring of the present year, when, on account of continued illness, he 
resigned. A member of this Diocese at the time of its separation from the 

stern portion of the State, he was one of the most prominext of its clergy, and 
‘om the time of its organization, held the post of Secretary of the Convention, 
1d Deputy to the General Convention. 


Bisnor Dr LaNcery announeed to the late Convention of his Diocese, that 
ir. W. J. Bakewell, formerly a clergyman of the Church, who perverted to 
Rome, had written to him abjuring his Romanism, and desiring to return to 
the Church; that he had accordingly renewed his adhesion to her doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, and was admitted to the Communion at Geneseo, 
where he formerly Jaboured in the Ministry. 


: Drocrsn of Pennsylvania has a Corporation for the relief of widow 
eae c hi sae of clergymen, “which ought to be known by the Church pablie 
genera The Journal of the late Convention publishes a statement of the 
‘Treasurer, from which it appears that the present property of the Corporation 
amounts to $150,000. The whole number of contributors is 43, of whom 29 
now reside in the Diocese, the rest out of it. The Bishop in his annual address 
speaks of the Institution thus : 

The clergy of this diocese can nowhere make arrangements so safe and so 
likely to secure large and liberal returns, as with the venerable Corporation 
which was established for their’special benefit as long ago as 1769. The rates 
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of premium are no higher than the peculiar nature of the risk requires. The 
yusiness of the Corporation has always been conducted by men of Ai h inte 
rity, who decline compensation for their services, and it has now a res rv d fon 
—the result of gifts and accumulations—of more th ian $100,000, whic vit 
liberty to es from time to time, in augmenting the allowances whic! 
been purchased by contributors. But such allowances and addit 

can be made only to the representatives of clergymen of this diocese. who | 
themselves, or through others acting for them, have been constituted cor 
utors. 





The Banner of the Cross in an editorial points out an important feature 1 
the institution : 

It should be remembered that only those who are canonically resident | 
Diocese, can become members. This, of course, cor afi es its benefits to a lit ( 
number, making its lia iti ties proportionately limited. And if no more tha 
five and ah: uf per cent. of these become contribut Ts, it w ill contin 





its capi tal with growing rapidity. There is ap rovi ision in the Ch 
think mi; ght be made more prominent, and to which we desire to call the a 
tion of our brethren. We refer to the plan of deposits. Th » Corporati on say 
its advertisement :—“ It also receives the money of such clergym m 

compounding the interest annually during their lives 
widows and orphans.” We understand by this that a clergyman depo-iti 
sum of money once, becomes thereby a member of tle Corporation, and i 


ue to iner 

















for the benefit of 





tion to receiving the same deposit with compound interest, his widow a 
dren come within reach of that lawful bounty to which there is “ no other lin n't 
than such as may bé imposed by the impartial judgment of the members of. th 
Corporation, looking to the actual condition of ‘the funds, the ex ape of the cor 
porate obligations, present and contingent, the nece ssities of the parties 1 

reli eved, and their own duties as members of the same’ religions mnity, 
without personal bias, except to make the relief as bountiful as the case require 
nd as the means of the Corporation afford.” If this plan was under stood 
the clergy, and known to their congregations, we think many more would i 
become members of this Corporation. It is said so few of them make this kind 
of provision for their families, because they are afraid to bind themselves to an 
annual payment, which they may be unable to meet when the infirmities 
years overtake them. But here is a plan by which they. can bring their fam 
within the reach of the bounty of this Corporation, if they are never able to ma 
but one deposit. The managers have assured us over and over again, th 
have no desire that the fund shall go on increasing, but that it shall be used 
the benefit of those lawfully entitled to it. They are high-toned Ch vistian 
tlemen, and we have every reason to believe that the fund will be administered 
upon this principle. Are there not many of our clergy then who might m: 
this provision for those who will be left entirely dependent at their death 
This fund was originated for such, and we can conccive of no hae le reas 
why they should not be brought within reach of such benefits as “ thei 
may require, and the means of the Corporation afford.”” We hope the 
of our brethren will be directed to this subject more than heretofore. 

















Tne Rr. Rey. Dr. Booxe and his family lately arrived at New York fi 
China, in the ship Golden West, after a voyage of 104 days. 


Tue Jovurnar of the Maine Convention supplies the following: Parisl 


16 ; clergymen, 17; candidates for orders, 3 ; churches consecrated, 2 ; 2 dea- 
cons and 3 priests ordained ; baptisms, 275; confirmed, 107; communica: 
1,063 ; Sunday teachers, 148 ; scholars, 1,072 ; offerings, $5,305. 

Tue Journat of the New Hampshire Convention foots up as follows: 
Parishes, 13; clergymen, 9; baptisms, 79; confirmed, 58; communicants, 626 
Sunday teachers, 47; scholars, 3 369 ; contributions, $1,239 


ye0de 


Tuer Journat of the Vermont Convention gives statistics thus : Parish 
33 ; clergymen, 24 ; candidates for orders, 2 ; baptized, 184; confirmed 


(i, 1 165; 


communicants, 1,436 ; Sunday teachers, 32 - "scholar rs, 604; offerings, $2,249. 
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Tue Journat of the New Jersey Convention yields noble statistics : 
Churches and chapels, 80; clergymen, 76; ordained, 5 deacons and 1 priest ; 
candidates for orders, 14 ; baptized, 1,196; confirmed, 498 ; communicants, 
4,012 ; free churches, 14 ; parish teachers, 15 ; scholars, 480 ; Sunday teach- 
ers, 523; scholars, 4,366; offerings, $44,206. 

Tur Journat of the Delaware Convention supplics the following: Par- 
ishes, 25; clergymen, 18; ordained deacons, 3; candidates for Orders, 2 , 
baptisms, 230 ; confirmations, 82; communicants, 895; 8. S. teachers, 222 ; 
scholars, 1,783 ; contributions from 18 parishes, $22,356. 

Tur Journat of the Indiana Convention yields the following results: Par- 
ishes, 30; clergy, 25; candidates for Orders, 6; baptisms, 234 ; confirma- 
tions, 123; communicants, 1,118 ; S. S. teachers, 151; scholars, 981 ; contri- 
butions, $15,639. 

Tre Journau of the Wisconsin Convention furnishes the following: Bap- 
tized in 32 parishes, 648 ; communicants in the same, 1,869 ; confirmed in 24 
parishes, 275; Sunday scholars in 21 parishes, 1,215; contributions in 27 
parishes, $30,893. 


Tue Journat of the Iowa Convention reports statistics thus: Parishes, 





28; clergymen, 24; baptisms, 120; confirmations, 76; communicants, 671 ; 
Sunday teachers, 86 ; scholars, 511; contributions, $14,073. 

‘Tue Sranptna Commrrrer of California have given official notice that a 
majority of the Bishops and Dioceses have signified-their consent to the elec- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Kip as Bishop of the Diocese. There were 25 
Bishops and 22 Standing Committees consenting. 

Orprnations.—July 16th, in St. George’s church, Newburgh, New York, 
Mr. George S. Converse to the Deaconate. Also, August 4, in St. Anna’s 
church, Fishkill Landing, Mr. James E. Kenny to the same.—July 17th, in 
St. Paul’s church, Montrose, Pennsylvania, the Rev. R. B. Pect to the Priest- 
hood. Also, August 16th, in the church of the Atonement, Philadelphia, 
Mr. William Alexander, to the Deaconate. Also, September 8th, in St. 
Peter’s church, Philadelphia, Mr. G. 1. Burton to the Deaconate—August 
Sth, in St. Paul’s church, La Porte, Indiana, Mr. Louis Githens to the Dea- 
conate.—August 23d, in Trinity church, Newport, Rhode Island, Mr. W. C. 
Leverett to the Deaconate—August 28th, in St. Paul’s church, Waterloo, 
Western New York, Mr. A. HK. Bishop to the Deaconate-—August 28th, in 
‘Trinity church, Davenport, Towa, Mr. Benjamin R. Gifford to the Deaconate, 
—August 30th, in Trinity church, Claremont, New Hampshire, Mr. B. F. 
Deeosta to the Deaconate— August 30th, at Weston, Missouri, the Rev. Fran- 
cis R. Holeman to the Priesthood. 

Consecrations. — August 4th, Grace church, Norfolk, New York.— 
August 9th, St. Andrew’s church, Riverside, Tennessee— August 12th, 
Grace church, Lockport, Western New York.— September 17th, Christ 
church, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Blomfield, late Bishop of London, departed this life at 
Fulham, August 5th, aged 71. He was a man of high abilities, of great learn- 
ing, of eminent virtues ; the English Church has had no prelate in our day, 
who has done her better service; his efforts and gifts in the building of 
churches and the extension of the Colonial Episcopate have entitled him to the 
gratitude of us all. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
taking orders, he became successively Archdeacon of Colchester, and Rector 
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of St. Botoiph’s, Bishopsgate; was made Bishop of Chester in 1824, and 
transferred to London in 1828. He resigned his See last year, and had a 1 pen 
sion of £6,000. The London Times gives an excellent obituary of him, from 
which we extract the following : 
sit was his large and self-denying munificence that mainly tended to stimulat 
the same spirit in others, and which has stamped upon his age of the English 





C hureh, amid all its unhappy divisions, a character unknown to it in any other. 
There are two measures, however, which bear upon them pre -eminel itly “th 
press of Bishop Blomfield’s energetic min d—the systematic p rae verance 
his efforts to secure the building of churches, and the extension of the col 
episcopate irom five to thirty-one sees, which originated in the appe ral 0 
known letter to Archbishop Howley. The improved residences of the b 
and the improved stipends of the unbeneficed clergy, the more effective exami- 
nations of candidates for the ministr y, and the greater frequency of commu 

and confirmations, these were ail evidences of amore vigorous ecclesiastical a 
ministration which he might be thought to bave shared ‘with his episcoy pal con- 
temporaries. But it would not probably be difficult to prove that even t 
were attributable in no ordinary degree to the impulse of his mind, w 
couraged and stimulated others in the path of their responsible duty. ' 
is, indeed, that the controversial spirit diffused over the later period of bi 
Blomfield’s life rendered more difficult the course of one who, like him, wished 
to think well of all without truckling to the mistaken opinions of any. 
those will be the first to make allowance for his conduct in dealin; 
difficulties which such a state of opinion created, who estimate 1 
position of a prelate who is called upon to arbitrate at a momeut wl 
spirit runs high among the clergy. 

It would, however, be doing little justice to the character of so eminent aman 
if we were to drop the curtain over his memory without unfolding one port: 
of it to delineate the consistency with which he adorned all the relations of ¢ 
mestic life. The best friends of his school and college career were those of h 
ripest years. With a memory accurate and retentive, and with an elastic checr- 
fulness of disposition which the severest trials of arduous engagements and 
ill-requited kindness never ruffled, the store of his reading and the fund 
anecdotes diffused a charm over the society of every circle which he entered. 
The father of a numerous family, of which six sons and five daughters are 1 
deploring his loss, he labored unceasingly to train them in the principles of t! 
faith which from his heart he loved, and of which his own conduct afforde: 
them a constant example. 

Tne peatn of the Rev. J. W. Conybeare, Vicar of Axminster, is also 
announced. He died on the 22d of July, aged 42. His name is most hon- 

our: wb! y associated with that of Howson in The Life and “we sof St. Paul, 
a work that already stands as a classic in English theology. In his death 
Church has !ost a valuable servant, and literature a conspicuous ornament 
Close upon his death followed that of his father, who was Dean of | r 
He died at Itchenstoke, August 12th. His death is said to have been 
partly by grief at the loss of his son. 

A Comwmirres of several lords, clergymen, and gentlemen has been { rm d 
by the Bishop of London, to consider the subject of missionary preaching 
with a view to provide clergymen duly licensed as preachers, to hold in 
and to preach in such places of the metropolis as may be found suitable . All 
is meant to be done in aid of the parochial clergy of the city. The Commit- 
tee is headed by the Duke of Hakoonh, who has for some years been well 
known in Church matters as Marquess of Blandford, and a member of ‘th 
House of Commons. 

Tue new Divorce Bix has become a law, but the voices of some 11,00 
of the clergy did good service in clearing it of objectionable features. 
promises at least a great improvement on ‘the old state of things, which was 
about as bad as it could be. The Bill makes it lawful for divorced parties to 
marry again as if their prior marriage had been dissolved by death; but pro- 
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vides that no clergyman of the Church shall be compelled to solemnize the 
marriage of a person divorced for adultery, nor be liable to any censure or 
penalty for refusing to officiate in such cases. On the other hand, it provides 
that a clergyman so refusing shall permit any other minister of the Kstablish- 
ment to perform the marriage in the parochial church or chapel. The latter 
provision calls forth some fierce opposition from all sorts of Churchmen. "The 
Rey. C. H. Davis, one of the staunchest Recordites, declares that sooner than 
obey thie law he will quit the Church. Archdeacon Denison, with character- 
istic spirit, has published a declaration, that he will neither marry any divorced 
person himself, nor allow any other clergyman to do so in his church. The 
Bishop of Oxford, too, has declared that he will not allow any clergyman of 
his diocese to intrude for any such purpose into the church of a brother. The 
law does not allow any clergyman of another diocese the privilege. So unless 
the persons who may be divorced are wary, there may be a collision between 
the State and the clergy. 

Tur Rev. Tuomas G. Sutuer, D.C.L., was consecrated Bishop of Aber- 
deen, in St. Paul’s chapel, Edinburgh, on the festival of St. John the Bap- 
tist; the Bishop of Edinburgh officiating as Primus, and assisted by the 
Bishops of Argyll and St. Andrew’s. 

Tne Brsnor or Newecastie, in Australia, pleads to have his Diocese 
divided, as it is some 130,000 square miles larger than any other inthe world. 
For an cndowment of the new See, he offers to surrender, for ten years, his 
government stipend of £500, and to raise as much more-in addition. 


Tue Misston of the Propagation Society at Delhi, India, has been 
destroyed by the rebels in possession of that place. Mr. Hawkins received 
the news in a letter from Mr. Kay, dated “ Bishop’s College, Calcutta, June 
5, 1857.” The letter appears in the Guardian; the main items being as 
follows : 

The Delhi Mission has been completely swept away. Rumors to this effect 
were current from the beginning of the outbreak ; but we kept on hoping that 
some of the members of the mission might have escaped. 

It is not, indeed, absolutely certain, even now, what has occurred. Yet even 
the most sanguine are compelled to believe that the Rev. Mr. Jennings and his 
daughter. the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Sandys, and Chimmum Lall, were all 
killed. Captain Douglas, too.a warm supporter of the mission, shared their 
fate. Of Ram Chunder and Louis Koch (the latter of whom left college only 
last January) nothing is said. They may, therefore, have escaped, though our 
hopes are of the faintest kind. 

Two native Christians sueceeded in escaping to Agra. One of them says that 
he saw Mr. Hubbard fall, and the other that he saw Mr. Sandys’ dead body. 

I will not say much of those whom God has taken in this solemn way to Him- 
self, You well know the unwearied diligence of the seeretary—I might almost 
say, the founder of the mission; Mr. Hubbard’s subdued energy, and Mr. San- 
dys’ eager and zealous activity, and Chimmum Lall’s honest integrity, were 
known to all. 

I cannot, however, withhold from you a remarkable testimony to the charac- 
ter of the mission, which was sent to me by the Bishop of Calcutta only a few 
days before the outbreak. It is an extract from the Visitation Report of the 
Bishop of Madras, who, you know, went up to the Punjaub at the beginning of 
the present year. He says: 

Of the latter missions, viz: those of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, F have already expressed my opinion, that the one at Delhi is among 
the most hopeful and promising of our Indian mission-fields. The intelligent 
and well-informed converts, holding, as they do, high and important positions 
independent of the mission ; the superior nature of the school, with its 120 boys 
—among=t the best I have visited in India; and the first-rate character for 
attainments and devotedness of the missionaries and schoolmasters, are making 
an impression which is moving the whole of that city of kings. 














Go 
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Letters from Bishop McDougal are published in the Colonial Church 
Chronicle, giving some graphic accounts of the late outbreak of the Cl 
in Borneo against Rajah Brooke, and the suffering of the English in conse- 
qucue . We can give but the following extract : 

Ilere we have settled ourselves as well as we can, not overburdened, 
with our possessions, some of us without even a change of clothes. "Tae - 
tunately have some twenty dollars, which will suffice to buy us rice and 
salt, and we try to economize the sm: all stock of tin meats and groceries, so as 
to make them last until we get relief, or are able to return to Sarawak: for, now 
the Malays have recovered from their panic, and the whole country is roused, 
fearful vengeance will be taken. Thousands and thousands of Dyaks are on th 





the 
track of the Chinese, who have, we hear, again been defeated. their leaders 
killed, and their chief fort taken; they are endeavoring to escape into the 
Dutch territories, whence they came. Hundreds are being slain daily ; and 
before long there will not be a Kunsi Cainaman alive in the country. It is 


frightful to think of: the innocent suffer with the guilty ; and my heart bleeds 
for those of my flock who are among them, who, if not killed by r their own 


countrymen, have failen, or will fall, into the hands of the Dyaks, who hunt for 
their heads, and will not and cannot discriminate. Meanwhile, what sad loss 
has been sustained by us all, ard what evils will this poor country suffer before 
this storm is allayed !—the old head- hunting and war spirit of the Dyaks is 
again kindled, and though this time in legitimate warfare, one hardly knows 
when it will be appeased. May God direct all for the best! Some good I 
already see out of the evil; it has proved and brought out the loyalty to the 
Rajah of the whole native population in a wonderful degree, and the power of 
the Kunsi, which was a kind of imperium in imperio—a very cancer and focus of 
rebellion in the heart of tue country—is destroyed. In three or four years, 
Sarawak will perhaps be more flourishing than ever. Meanwhile we may have 
many struggles to go through. Iw ish my dear wife and children were at 
home till all is quiet again and settled; but, alas! Iam too pauper to send 
them: for though, thank God, our buildings are not burnt, they are utterly 
plundered and damaged. £1000 would not cover my private loss, besides all 
my beautiful church furniture, plate, vestments, harmonium—all gone or 
smashed. Those that are with me fear that they have lost their all; however, 
we are full of thankfulness that our lives are spared, and do not fret much 
about the spoiling of our goods, hoping that in good time God will enable us to 
procure all that is needful. WhatI grieve most about are my papers—manu- 
scripts, sermons, translations, &c. Some of my books, [ hear, are left, and I 
may recover more ; but the poor Rajah’s, and everything else he had, were ut 
terly lost in the flames that were meant to consume him. 


Ax “Assoctation for making known upon the Continent the principles of the 
Anglican Church” has been operating more or less for some years in England. 
An Italian nobleman, it is not stated who, has lately written a letter to the Sec- 
retary, in which we find the following remarkable passage, true, and well put : 


I think that a translation of the Bishop of Oxford’s sermon against the Im- 
maculate Conception, or, I would rather say, against the new, most useless, 
and contradictory dogma that the Pope has imposed on Roman Catholicism, 
would not only be useful, but acceptable to the Italians. This measure, insti- 
gated solely by the Jesuits, who lead the Pope by the nose, and who have thought 
fit to defy the opinion of the world concerning the infallibility of the papal 
decisions ;—this measure, Isay, hasstirred up discussions and controversies here 
amongst the higher Roman Catholic clergy, and several doctors and bishops of 
different parts of Italy have formally opposed it. and protested loudly against 
it. Rome, as usual, has combatted the good reasons of these adversaries by 
suspension, imprisonment, and excommunication. By this act of ill-timed 
religious despotism, Pius IX, without perceiving it, in his short-sightedness, 
has given a great blow to that pontifical infallibility which he believed himself 
to be strengthening in thé sight of the whole world. The poor man does not 
know his century, and tries in vain, under the guidance of bad counsellors, to 
bring back to the Holy See the times and the policy of the middle ages. 














